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TODAY WE STAND AT A “POINT OF NO RETURN” 
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Delivered at the fifth National Military-Industrial Conference, Chicago, Illinois, April 7, 1959 


ELIEVING THAT before we can successfully attack the 

Soviet Economic Challenge we must first examine our 

own weaknesses—I wish today to discuss ourselves and 
the dilemma in which we find ourselves. At the risk of seeming 
rude—I shall try to be completely frank. 

Whether a man dies as a result of accidental violence, suicide 
or cancer, he ends equally dead. Whether a society dies as a 
result of defeat in armed conflict, internal revolution or from 
following false concepts to its own destruction, it ends equally 
dead. 

Nature's evolutionary system is based on the survival of the 
fittest in unlimited competition. We may lull ourselves into 
smug complacency by ignoring this basic natural law but we 
cannot change the ruthless universal application of it. 

Believing that the identification of a problem is an important 
part of the solution, the Soviet Economic Challenge is wel- 
comed because it is concrete enough and urgent enough to 
force all Americans to be concerned about it. This concern 
may create an atmosphere in which it may be possible to 
gain public recognition of our real problem and get support 
for a workable solution to it. 

Two hundred years ago our colonial forefathers stood at 
a “point of no return.” Their decision to commit themselves 
ro the cause of freedom made this nation possible. One hun- 
dred years ago the people of this nation again stood at a “point 
of no return” and their decision to further the cause of free- 
dom preserved the nation. Today we stand at a “point of no 
return.” What we decide to do or not do will also determine 
the continuation or extinction of the United States of America. 

Throughout our two hundred year old struggle the basic 


dilemma has always arisen from the question of whether or 
not it is possible to increase the degree of federal power per- 
mitted by the unamended Constitution’ without destroying 
our system of indirect democratic government which preserves 
our individual rights and freedoms. Or, stated another way, 
how much of those practices and concepts which were 
repudiated and discarded by our founding fathers can we 
reaccept without destroying ourselves and our nation? 

Without exception the founding fathers of this country 
believed that a system of indirect democratic government is 
the best method of supporting and protecting private enter- 
prise and that the development of direct democratic federal 
government is the greatest possible threat to all private 
enterprise and a free society. 

Indirect democracy can be defined as a system of pyramiding, 
on a cooperative basis, self governing units with progressive 
dual representation. Each larger unit must have representation 
of the people affected and of each of the smaller units which 
make it up. 

On the other hand direct democracy is a system wherein 
the cooperating self governing units do not exist in fact and 
wherein the central government is maintained essentially on a 
people's plebiscite basis. This produces only a strong central 
government and the people “en masse” with no moderating 
devices in between. Direct democracy is the natural media for 
and the first step in the production of dictatorship and bureau- 
cratic despotism. 

Indirect democracy requires at least two effective and 
competing political parties and a literate participating class- 
less society which has a universal understanding and accept- 
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ance of the importance and responsibility of moral government 
at all levels. Without either one of these requirements—direct 
democracy in some degree results. 

During the past hundred years, ignorance of and disregard 
for our founding concepts have brought changes and modifi- 
cations under the guise of expediencies, without regard for 
the pyramiding problems they created. 

Let us review our transition from the indirect democracy 
we were and think we are, to the direct democracy we have 
actually become. 

Maritime commerce in the days of wind powered sailing 
ships was one of the strongest free private enterprise devel- 
oping agents known. The Thirteen Colonies that founded 
these United States were essentially maritime provinces in 
a socio-economic sense. Consequently the concept of free pri- 
vate enterprise was indigenous in all parts of the country 
when the heat powered Industrial Revolution began in North 
America. The various phases of the heat powered Industrial 
Revolution in America were welcomed from the beginning 
by all and absorbed into the socio-economic fabric for the 
benefit of all without question. 

This led to a concept of owner-employer management 
which was simple and direct. It was based on the American 
democratic idea that both the employer and the employee were 
free responsible people; that the employer who was risking 
his capital had a right to expect a full day’s work of acceptable 
quality in return for a fair regular wage; that loyalty and 
respect were two way functions of successful employer- 
employee relationship; and that the boss was the boss because 
he could himself if necessary, do the job better than his 
help and because he had the capacity and courage to make 
and implement decisions on his own responsibility. This 
developed the basis of American Capitalism, i.e.: that everyone 
is entitled to retain his share of the fruits of his honest labor 
or risk in ethical competition. 

While there were many and varied interpretations and even 
abuses of this concept—this concept nevertheless was the 
base on which American private enterprise was founded. 
And the attitude of the government that it supported was one 
of imposing the minimum possible control and taxation 
because American private enterprise i.e. the people, then 
actively confined their government to those political activities 
for which they had created it. 

In Europe, however, this was not the case. The Guild 
system was in complete control of all the free enterprise of 
the wind and water power era. And, as is too frequently the 
case, having been successful in establishing an organization 
which literally dictated the social and economic life of the 
free classes, the Guilds had become reactionary and arbitrarily 
opposed to anything new, particularly if it originated outside 
the Guild structure. 

However, the Guilds did not control the noble feudal 
landowner nor his serfs and agricultural workers. Rather the 
guilds of the incorporated cities had grown up in bitter opposi- 
tion to the feudal system, and, their success had been at the 
expense of the feudal system. 

By the beginning of the heat powered Industrial Revolution 
in Europe the Guilds of the cities had evolved a complete 
set of moral and ethical codes controlling the socio-economic 
life of all the free classes below nobility. These codes were 
a rigidly enforced structure of restrictive protections to the 
Guild society and its activities. 

The landed nobility on the other hand were in sore straits 
economically. The old feudal agricultural system could not 
compete with the free enterprise society. Their situation was 
desperate when the vast opportunities of the heat powered 
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Industrial Revolution which were rejected by the Guilds 
burst upon them. 

In a relatively short time the landed nobility became the 
capitalist owners of new factories built on their land and 
operated by serfs and workers whom they owned in varying 
degrees. Being outside the limits of the incorporated cities 
and therefore free of the moral and ethical codes which the 
free classes had developed for the adequate control of competi- 
tion, each feudal industrial capitalist was free to establish 
his own code of behavior and competition. 

The Industrial Revolution in Europe destroyed the free 
industrial Class and their free economy and revitalized the 
monarchial national system of government which again 
dominated all “free” society. The resulting human misery, 
which this form: of exploitive slave based capitalism brought 
to Europe, spawned the subsequent class revolutions which 
have since spread to all parts of the world. It was this form of 
exploitive capitalism—the only form known outside of the 
United States—which produced the great revolutionary writers 
such as Engels, Marx, etc. in protest. 

The heat powered Industrial Revolution that occurred in 
Europe, where the free classes opposed it and forced it to 
develop in the privileged exploitive segment of society, was 
an entirely different thing from the natural development of 
the heat-powered industrialization in the classless free enter- 
prise society of America. 

But by 1850 the economy of our slave based agricultural 
South and the economy of our free industrial North were 
becoming increasingly incompatible. The ancient and recur- 
ring contest between a slave based economy and a free based 
economy always presents a choice of one of only two ap- 
proaches; either find some way of keeping the free based 
economy sufficiently virile and efficient to out compete it, 
or resort to war in the hope of destroying it. 

In 1860 our Federal Government having failed in all other 
attempts, resorted to War and destroyed the slave based econ- 
omy of the South. 

With the end of our Civil War also came the end of our 
isolation from European class consciousness. The conquest of 
our West which drained off much of the required manpower 
for our industrial expansion was followed by the wholesale 
importation of Middle European immigrant labor. In the 
beginning this was not serious. Most of the first waves of 
immigrants were absorbed into our social fabric without 
difficulty. But as this continued and the class strife became 
greater in Europe the immigrants began, not only importing 
the virus of class hatred but to consciously congregate into 
“Old Country” type communities in sheir newly adopted 
country. This self segregation naturally led to the development 
of class feeling with all of its attendant un-American ills. 

These signs of growing danger were either unnoticed or 
ignored and by 1912 we had imported enough infected groups 
to infect our whole body politic. From then on we became 
progressively more and more conscious of the fact that we in 
America had a “Working Class.” An odd thing indeed to 
develop as a separate group in a classless society where every- 
body works! But still we did not see the danger. Our 
organized “Do Gooders” were in clover. But those who were 
so proud of making us the “melting-pot” forgot that it takes 
the untempered heat of true individual competition to make 
a classless American out of a class conscious immigrant; and, 
that intelligent comprehension and acceptance of the American 
concept of the separation of church from state, and religion 
from politics is mandatory if the immigrant and his descend- 
ents are not to render lip service to the American way of life 
while giving the loyalty of their souls to a concept which is 
diametrically opposed to it. 
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Meanwhile the three great Revolutionary parties of Europe, 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks of Russia and the Syndi- 
calists of France had become potent forces in the class struggle 
in Europe. Although each one of these groups believed in 
a different technique for the usurpation and assumption of 
political power by the “working class,” each one believed 
that usurpation by the working class was essential. And 
because each one at various times used the type of organization 
referred to in French as the “Commune,” great confusion 
developed over the use of the name Communist. Actually they 
can all properly be called Communists. 

About 1912 the Syndicalists began operations in the United 
States. Believing in the control of government by labor unions, 
the Syndicalists proceeded to develop their organization in 
the immigrant “Working Class” by promoting “Labor Union- 
ism” as a political force. 

In 1913 the people of the United States accepted two 
Amendments to their Constitution which, when accompanied 
by the growing governmental bureaucracy that was made 
inevitable by the establishment of a permanent Civil Service 
without sufficient means of restricting its basic tendency 
toward self propagation, made the rapid departure from our 
concept of indirect democracy inevitable. They were the 
Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Amendments. 

The Sixteenth Amendment was the first major constitu- 
tional departure from our basic system of indirect democracy. 
And it, without doubt, constitutes the greatest possible threat 
to our system of indirect democracy that can be imagined. 
Chis Amendment which gives the Federal Government the 
direct power to levy taxes on the incomes of all the citizens 
without regard for the sovereign governmental units in 
between, ignored the very essence of the concepts on which 
this nation was founded. It placed in the hands of a central 
governmental bureaucracy the means whereby it could support 
ind expand itself without effective control or restraint from 
either the elected or the electorate. 

This Amendment was accompanied by the Seventeenth 
which further destroyed our system of indirect democracy by 
transferring to the voters the right of each State Legislature 
ro elect the two Senators who are supposed to represent their 
sovereign State as a political unit. This completely destroyed 
the vital dual representation feature so essential to our system 
of indirect democracy. 

These two Amendments set the stage for and made inevi- 
table the chain of events which have followed. 

World War 1 with its accelerated interchange between 
European and American industry concerning ideas of produc- 
tion, personnel management and financial control, transplanted 
the European class conscious aspects of management in 
American industry. Along with this came the concept of 
management by an elite group specially trained outside of 
industry. 

The practice of concentrating and consolidating industrial 
units into huge centralized complexes with all of the attendant 
social! and political ills was transferred intact from the Euro- 
pean system without regard for the fact that it was the very 
levice the feudal capitalists had used to destroy the free 
European society of the Renaissance. 

We in one decade naively transferred the basic social, 
ndustrial and political ills of European exploitive, class 

nscious capitalism to America and departed from our own 
system of a free classless industrial society in the process. 
Che results should have terrified any thoughtful person. But 
they passed almost unnoticed. Everyone was too busy getting 
more creature comforts and higher wages of less value. 

As we emerged from that war, we embarked on that wild 
socio-adolescent spree known as the Roaring Twenties. This 
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was a strange mixture of financial and industrial irresponsi- 
bility, governmental opportuning and socially immature 
morality. The average American changed from a moral, law 
respecting citizen to a hypocritical, law evading person. Our 
society developed the Middle European type of organized 
gang lawlessness and public corruption which can and does 
destroy any civilized society. 

There developed the demoralizing un-American concepts 
of something for nothing, unearned support and the host of 
destructive social ills which came with the prolonged diet 
of the F. D. R. welfare state alphabetical soup of the °30’s. 

Our State Governments lost their soverign identity and 
became little better than poor, hungry, competing, feudal 
retainers of the Federal Administration. Statesmanship in the 
interest of the people was rapidly replaced by politicianship 
on behalf of special interest lobbies. Everything was measured 
by material values. Our sacred American concept of a free 
individual governed by moral and ethical values—America’s 
birthright—was sold for a mess of potage called security. 

Karl A. Wittfogel in his remarkable book Oriental Despot- 
ism makes two facts very clear. First, once governmental 
bureaucracy is allowed to assume managerial powers over a 
society's economy, private enterprise disappears, and second, 
when a bureaucratic government gains control of the basic 
power supply of that society, despotism results. 

The F. D. R. device of bipartisan administration progres- 
sively and effectively destroyed our essential two party system 
of political competition and his violation of the two term 
precedent set by George Washington established the concept 
of the indispensable man in Public Office. His governmental 
relief agencies extended the managerial bureaucracy of our 
central government to a magnitude that insured its autonomous 
expansion and perpetuation. 

The failure to maintain a strong system of indirect democ- 
racy, so entrenched the bureaucratic system of direct democ- 
racy that it has now become a far greater danger to our 
survival as free men than any Soviet Economic Threat could 
ever be. 

From the very beginning, our growing federal managerial 
bureaucracy was the vehicle through which the central govern- 
ment tried repeatedly to gain control over the supply and 
distribution of basic power. Of course, all such schemes were 
put forth as a way in which the central government could 
“save” the tax-payer from the exploitation of private power 
capitalists! That this is the natural route from freedom 
through state socialism to bureaucratic despotism has always 
been kept well hidden. These attempts after 1914 became 
progressively more successful. Finally the “F. D. R. welfare 
state” was able to establish, along with the Columbia River 
development scheme and many others, the T.V.A—and 
the Federal Government was in the power business in a big 
way at last. 

During the depression of the °30’s, private industrial 
management made a desperate effort to reassert itself. Compe- 
tition was ruthless and only those individuals who could and 
would act independently with responsibility remained in 
executive and supervisory positions. Had the war not inter- 
rupted, it is possible that industrial management might have 
put its house in order and stemmed the tide in spite of the 
efforts of government bureaucracy and politically protected 
union labor to the contrary. 

But our entrance into World War II destroyed that chance. 
The men who because of their ability to make independent 
decisions and accept full responsibility for their actions, 
were the ones urgently sought after by the Armed Services 
for their greatly under-manned officer corps. Their recruit- 
ment left industry with a preponderance of those who were the 
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least able to act in a responsible and effective executive manner. 

The inevitable happened. More and more persons had to be 
assigned to do the work formerly handled by individual 
executives of all grades, and the committee idea of manage- 
ment was born and matured. This, of course, brought into 
being a rapidly expanding industrial bureaucracy which, fed 
by government contract money, became by the end of the war, 
as firmly entrenched in industry as the political bureaucracy 
was in the central government. 

As we emerged from World War II, the practices which 
were made possible by the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Amend- 
ments and the “melting-pot” immigrant concept, blossomed 
into full and devastating fruition. But this was ignored in the 
presence of our vast new atomic technology. 

Within two years after the end of the War in Europe, a 
new Government Bureaucracy, the A.E.C. was in complete, 
absolute and exclusive control of the great new source of 
power on which our technological development must be 
based in the future. 

The Defense bureaucracy retained after the war the full 
control of almost all the research and development phases of 
industry under the excuse of military secrets, weapons develop- 
ments, etc. 

Viewed as a whole the bureaucracy of our federal govern- 
ment emerged from World War II in complete control of 
every facet of our industrial life except that which it reserved 
for its fair haired child, organized labor. 

We now come to the present. The events which have led 
us from the status of a nation of free, independent, solvent, 
moral people to the status of a nation of bankrupt, con- 
forming, subservient hypocrites, have none of them seemed 
to be of any individual significance in the face of the argu- 
ments put forth by the false prophets of expediency. These 
false prophets have led the American Public around one 
mythical corner after another, looking for the Utopia which 
they promise must come as a result ms their planned economy, 
planned subsidies, planned deficit financing, planned inflation, 
in short planned everything except the inevitable results of 
ignoring the basic laws of nature controlling man. 

The “melting-pot” concept continues to add needlessly to 
our social problems. We are still importing every foreign 
malcontent and opportunist who can claim either pauperism 
or hate of Russia. We are suffering from a_ progressively 
acute case of social indigestion because we have assumed 
erroneously that by making foreigners American Citizens 
they automatically become Americans. Obviously we should 
always welcome any worthwhile person who wishes to im- 
migrate to the United States to become an American in fact. 
But we should NOT continue the importation or retention of 
those who wish to become American in name only and regard 
American citizenship as a convenient laissez-passer for ir- 
responsible or selfish exploitation of the American System. 
The origin or immediate antecedents of most of our gangsters, 
hoodlums, racketeers, etc. should have drawn public attention 
to this matter long ago. 

Syndicalist Organized Labor has from its specially pro- 
tected position, gained control over every facet of our indus- 
trial and economic life. Its extra-legal status allows it to dictate 
the terms under which every part of our economy is permit- 
ted to operate. 

We have witnessed many “witch hunts” dedicated to ridding 
our country of the Communists. But all of these have carefully 
avoided doing anything about the growing ruthless power of 
syndicalist labor which is just as communistic as the bolshevik 
or menshevik. Organized Labor can be a vital and powerful 
force for good if it works within the concepts of the Society 
to maintain standards of performance, quality and fair prac- 
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tice. But just so long as organized labor retains a special 
status outside the laws which apply to corporations and busi- 
ness and just so long as it retains any political aspirations and 
activities—it will remain basically syndicalistic and to all in- 
tents and purposes a serious communist threat to the govern- 
ment of free people. 

When it is appreciated that Syndicalist Organized Labor 
in America has always used the basic inflationary device of 
divorcing productivity from wages, while its first cousin, 
Soviet Labor, has always closely related wages to productivity, 
the real Soviet Economic Threat to American free enterprise 
becomes apparent. 

Our Federal Government is the most shocking example 
of how far down the road to Bureaucratic Despotism we have 
travelled. In November of 1955 “The London Economist” 
printed an article entitled “Parkinson's Law.” This was later 
reprinted in “Fortune.” This article, although presented in 
what was regarded as half jest, sets forth the danger inherent 
in any kind of staff organization. As Parkinson so ably proves 
seven employees can be made to do the work of one. And 
although the work will not be done as well or as efficiently 
as if done by one, it does support more senior employees and 
is therefore desirable in any corporate or government staff 
organization. 

When the lack of legal controls allows Parkinson's Law to 
become operative, the rate of increase in bureaucratic size 
will be at the rate of from 5.17 to 6.56 per cent annually, 
irrespective of any variation in the amount of work (if any) 
to be done. These are provable minimum rates of increase. 

The Department of Defense is a fair example. In 1945 
the Armed Services were to be unified for economy and 
effective coordination. The Air Force was first created as 
a separate Service and then the three were unified. The 
resulting Department of Defense is probably the most fan- 
tastic bureaucratic monstrosity in the annals of history. 

When you consider that our War Department of 1942, 
a mere shadow of the present Department of the Army, was 
too complicated to fight World War II and had to be reorgan- 
ized and simplified in order to place an effective army in the 
field, you cannot help but wonder at the fiasco that would 
result if we had to fight a major war now. 

France disappeared in ignominious defeat in 1940 not 
because the French are not brave and effective fighters who 
love their country and believe in freedom. France fell because 
her military effectiveness had been destroyed by the bureau- 
cratic despotism which had replaced representative govern- 
ment. Her armed forces were helpless and collapsed in 
disgrace. 

But the Department of Defense is not unique. Rather 
it represents the standard pattern. The cost of this gigantic 
bureaucratic structure which has been mushrooming since 
the invention of deficit financing is staggering. It is so far 
beyond what this or any country can afford, that ruinous 
inflation followed by financial and economic collapse is the 
only possible end if it continues. No nation is so wealthy that 
it can continue a public debt in excess of the annual average 
personal income. Already ours is beyond that. 

From the passing of the Income Tax Amendment in 1913 the 
central government bureaucracy has progressively taken away 
from the individual citizen and his private industry more 
and more of his and its income to feed its own maw. When 
it had taken all it could take without producing a rovolu- 
tionary reaction, it then resorted to deficit financing as a device 
for stealing the birthright of our future generations by pass- 
ing on to them an unpayable public debt. 

No bureaucracy in history has ever been able to get 
enough funds to satisfy its desires which it always presents to 
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the public as needs. And every bureaucracy that has ever been 

lowed to gain a dominant position has contributed materially 
to the destruction of that country through the inevitable 
conomic collapse which it produces. Ours is not far off. 
\lready foreign faith in the stability of our money is waning 


There is hardly any group in our social structure regard- 
ss of how loosely it is organized, nor how traditionally free 


should be, that is not showing the pernicious spread of 
bureaucratic theory and application of organization. Even 
universities and other educational institutions which 

ld be completely free of this ill are pretty badly infested, 


the detriment of their effectiveness. 

One of the most devastating things that has happened in 

; bureaucracy has been the insidious growth of the concept 
of the indispensable man in public office. This contradiction 
of the laws of biology has compounded every other govern- 
mental ill since it was invented by the “brain trust” of the 
F. D. R. Welfare State. 

Bureaucracy is to a representative government of free people 
what cancer is to the physical body of the individual. This 
bureaucratic cancer if left in political government spreads 
throughout the whole social order. And the only cure is 
yuick radical surgery. 

Since foreign policy is really the reflection of our true 
lomestic character on the mirror of world opinion, it is 
here that our present condition becomes the most obvious to 
the rest of the world, if not to us. 

In 1776 we became the greatest political and social revolu- 

ries of all time. We defied the age old concept of govern- 

ent. We demonstrated to the world that free literate men 

1 cooperate in an industrial economy and maintain a free 

moral society. And above all we said and meant that all men, 
not just Americans, are born inherently free. 

From 1776 to 1917 this thesis of ours provided the secret 
hope of two thirds of the population of the world. To them 
we were the great revolutionary missionaries who were the 
spiritual and moral lighthouse showing them how to become 
tree! 

In 1917 came the unexpected Kerensky revolution in Russia 
led by intelligent, hard-pressed, patriotic men who looked 
hopefully to us for support in their effort. Did we fulfill our 
destiny as the great revolutionary leaders of the world? We 
lid not! We understood the matter so little and handled things 
so badly that we accomplished nothing effective in support of 
onstitutional government in Russia. Our bungling has been 
egarded by some as having made the Bolshevik Revolution 
which followed inevitable. 

From that time on the progressive hypocrisy of our position 
as become increasingly apparent to all except us, in our 
foreign policy. We continue to make loud noises in our time 
honored revolutionary pattern—but—our actions are those of 

itic, status-quo, bureaucratically controlled people. 

[he people who for years have looked to us for moral 
evolutionary guidance have found us so status-quo reactionary 
when their own opportunity has arrived that they have had 

but to turn to Soviet Russia for help in their hour 


r Crisis 

The world revolutionary cycle which we started in 1776 
been constantly disowned by us since 1917. Since then, 
great moral force for the liberation and elevation of 


nity has been left to others to pervert and abuse for the 
nslavement of humanity. 

[his has happened because we ourselves have departed from 

r own founding concepts. It may have been unconscious, but 

ous Or not it has made us hypocrites! Hypocrites have 

no friends because no one feels that they can trust them in 
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time of crisis. Since all nature abhors a hypocrite, is it any 
wonder that we are so hated throughout most of the world 
today? 

All of this has come about so quietly, so progressively, 
always under circumstances which seemed to justify each step 
along the way, that most Americans are still only superficially 
disturbed by what they think is a passing phase. Yet apparent 
in every facet of our present situation is the unmistakable 
results of our departure from the system of indirect democracy 
on which this nation was founded and the disregard of every 
admonition passed on to us by our founding fathers about 
avoiding the transfer from Europe of its social and political 
ills. By ignoring that, “the price of liberty is eternal vigilance,” 
and by disregarding the fact that the dilemma which faced 
our founding fathers will always face every generation of 
Americans who wish to be free, we have closed this centenary 
cycle facing an even greater crisis than either that of 1760 or 
1860. 

Again we Americans must decide how much federal con- 
centration of power we can permit without losing our Ameri- 
can birthright forever. Certainly, since 1913 we have gone a 
long way down the path of federal concentration. And we 
must decide what un-American political and social concepts 
we can absorb and remain American. Certainly since 1860 we 
have imported more un-American social and political concepts 
than we have refused. 

The choice is now squarely up to us, even though we may 
not know it. Do we wish to continue down the path to labor 
dictatorship and bureaucratic despotism or do we wish to 
re-establish the original American concept of free enterprise 
under the American political system of indirect democracy. 

If we do nothing, we will get the former in less than fifteen 
years whether we wish it or not. If we wish to again become 
what we think we are and return to basic American social and 
political concepts, we will have to take positive action im- 
mediately. 

To be successful, whatever is done must be done within the 
moral and spiritual concepts on which this nation was founded 

At present, man stands on the threshold of a vast new 
body of basic dynamic knowledge. Throughout history every 
great extension of human knowledge has been accompanied by 
an equally great revival of the dynamics of spiritual religion. 
These revivals have always been referred to as nondenomina- 
tional protestant movements. 

This means that assimilation of this vast new body of 
knowledge which is being discovered and correlated, and the 
re-evaluation of existing knowledge, will unavoidably produce 
another great “protestant” change in our religious concepts 
and mankind will again move forward at least one more step. 

The quest for real knowledge and the unremitting search for 
truth within a moral and ethical framework is the essence of 
the American way of life. It is in harmony with the laws of 
infinite Nature and, as the first paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence says, Nature’s God. 

Those farsighted framers of our founding concepts foresaw 
the need to make the basic American Nondenominational 
Protestant concept clear for posterity. 

Quote—"“When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among the 
Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them 
unquote. 

The key to the whole concept of the American Revolution 
lies in this first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence 
—particularly in the phrase .. . “to which the Laws of Nature 
and Nature's God entitle them .” This is the essence of 
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intellectually induced and  supported- nondenominational 
protestantism. 

The American Revolution is probably the greatest and most 
far reaching nondenominational protestant upheaval to date. 
But it, like all protestant movements—stands in constant 
danger of being reabsorbed by the orthodox base from which 
it sprang, of becoming encrusted with a static dogma of its 
own which will smother its dynamics. 

The War of the Rebellion of the North American Colonies 
against the abuses of the British Crown made the American 
Revolution possible. But this War of Rebellion and Inde- 
pendence was not the American Revolution. 

The American Revolution was the concept that established 
for the first time a system of government which separated 
church from state in government. The Constitution guarantees 
religious freedom to all United States citizens, and thereby 
prevents the establishment of a national church and through it 
the union of religion and politics. 

Is our basic American protestantism, as established by the 
first paragraph of the Declaration of Independence, sufficiently 
strong and virile now to accommodate the inevitable changes 
in religious thinking which must come from the absorption of 
this great new body of knowledge without disastrous reaction? 
Or has the dynamic protestantism which founded us two 
hundred years ago become static and un-American? The future 
will tell. 

Obviously to attack the existing conditions and practices 
would be useless because it would be to attack the results 
rather than the cause. The only successful method possible, is 
to attack the cause. 

To do this every American must: 

First: Get serious about, and vitally interested in who is 
elected to every public office in every level of government 
beginning with the smallest political sub-division. 

Second: By public moral pressure, force all candidates for 
office, to state clearly what they and their Party stand for and 
who they represent. In this way it may be possible to force 
the leadership of our so called two Parties to justify their 
existence. This will inevitably produce a new and virile party 
which is truly American and which would force the urgently 
needed house cleaning in all levels of our party politics. 

Third: Insist on the repeal of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Amendments. By repealing the Income Tax amendment the 
whole problem of taxation and governmental activity will have 
to be restudied and brought into a reasonable perspective. By 
repealing the Senate Election amendment, the built-in controls 
in our basic system of indirect democracy can again become 
operative. With the repeal of both of these amendments the 
two strongest checks against bureaucratic despotism will be 
re-established. 

Fourth: Insist that the “Indispensable Man” thesis be elimi- 
nated from our thinking about public office. 

Fifth: Insist that all labor organizations be placed under 
laws similar to those controlling corporations and that their 
extra-legal privileges be removed; and, that the basic Con- 
stitutional right of every American citizen to work where he 
pleases regardless of union affiliation be re-established. 

Sixth: Insist that the Immigration laws be changed and 
enforced so that only those who show reasonable promise of 
becoming responsible citizens are allowed to immigrate and 
only those who prove their worth are allowed to stay. 

Seventh: Insist that our National Government become 
financially responsible: that henceforth we operate on a 
balanced budget which includes a substantial-debt retirement 
payment, and that no further deficit financing be tolerated. 

Eighth: Insist that the government get completely out of 
all public utility and power business including atomic energy. 
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Ninth: Insist that the Government be greatly reduced and 
reorganized; that all of its present activities which are NOT 
primarily and unmistakably direct government activities, be 
transferred back to private industry. 

And Tenth: Understand that we have to fear no one in this 
world but ourselves: that every democratic system contains 
the power of self destruction: and that no democratic society 
has ever been destroyed by others, those that have disappeared 
have all committed suicide. 

Those who say that such a program is impractical, unrealistic 
or impossible, are reminded that every important accomplish- 
ment in the long history of the human race has been regarded 
as impractical, unrealistic or impossible by the majority of 
the people before it became a reality. 

With this in mind let us consider how our forefathers met 
the challenge of 1760. They said and successfully implemented 
the following: (From the second paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence ) 

Quote—“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
vith certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That whenever 
any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same Object evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Guards for their future security.”—unquote. 

By establishing these founding concepts the great Americans 
of 1760 made the establishment of this Nation possible in 
1776. By following these concepts the great Americans of 
1860 preserved this Nation in 1864. The question now before 
the Nation is whether or not there are enough Americans of 
1960 who adhere actively to these concepts to re-establish them 
and preserve the Nation. If there are, then—“this nation under 
God will have a new birth of freedom—and government of 
the people, by the people, for the people will mot perish from 
the earth.” 

But if there are NOT, then government of the peuple, by 
the people, for the people wall perish from the eartii and in 
its place in this proud home of freedom there will be govern- 
ment of the people, by despotism, for exploitation and slavery 
—in less than twenty years. 

Victor Hugo once said: Quote—“The future has several 
names; for the weak it is the impossible; for the faint-hearted 
it is the unknown; for the thoughtful and the valiant it is 
the Ideal.”—unquote. 

Fellow Americans, the future of this nation and our 
civilization is up to us. History and the generations of Ameri- 
cans yet unborn will judge, and bless or damn us for what we 
do or do not do. We cannot escape the responsibility any 
longer. Our time is out! 

We are on trial before the completely impartial court of 
nature and nature’s God. Our council for the defense—Jesus 
of Nazareth said—"Physician, heal thyself.” 

Thank you. 
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e 
An American Problem 
NOT JUST A FARM PROBLEM 
By EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the annual Farmer-Businessman dinner, Chamber of Commerce Agricultural Bureau and Linn County Farm Bureau, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 21, 1959 


AM DELIGHTED to have this opportunity to visit with 
you in your beautiful city. I am grateful to the Chamber 
of Commerce Agricultural Bureau, the Linn County 

Farm Bureau, and to all of you for making this visit possible. 

Coming here has aroused a flood of happy memories. | 
love the State of Iowa. It seems only yesterday—although my 
grandchildren and the calendar make me realize it was actually 
32 years ago—that Mrs. Benson and I first came to Iowa in an 
old Ford pickup. We had been married only a few days when I 
conta as a graduate student at Iowa State Agricultural 
( ollege. 

My modest scholarship of $70 a month seemed adequate for 
a young couple who had heard somewhere that two could 
live as cheaply as one. 

During my first year at Iowa State I rode on a special 4-H 
Club train enroute to the International Show in Chicago. On 
hat train trip we sang the proud Iowa song, “That's Where 
the Tall Corn Grows.” 

The ‘connecalice with which we kept time to the music, as 
I recall, were tall enough and husky enough to discourage 
iny who might have d joubted our claims. 

Today, the cornstalks in lowa may not be as tall as those 
we remember, but they produce more bushels to the acre. 
And the farmers have the same vision and the same quiet faith 
which gave strength to their ancestors who pioneered these 
rich fields. 

So it is good to be back with you. And it is inspiring to 
see city people and country people sitting at table together. 
If this gathering results in just a little better appreciation of 
American agriculture by our people in the cities, and a little 
better appreciation of American business, industry, and the 
professions by our farmers, it will have accomplished much. 

Tonight I want to set the record straight on some important 
points concerning our American agriculture. These are the 
points I have particularly in mind. 

First, the so-called farm problem is not just a farm 
problem—it is a national problem, an American problem. 

Second, farmers are not to be blamed for this problem. 
On the contrary, we should be unstinting in our praise 
of the American farmer's productive ability. Never in 
history have so many been fed so well by so few. 

Third, this problem cannot be solved by continuing 
the old outmoded price support, acreage control program 

-to do so will only make the problem worse. 

Fourth, to achieve and maintain a prosperous, ex- 
panding, and free agriculture, we must solve the farm 
problem. 

We all know the major elements of this problem. 

Vast surpluses of a few commodities exert a depressing 
influence in the market. 

Farm people are caught in a cost-price squeeze. 

Half our farms have gross incomes of unde: $2,500 
a year. 

Some producers are struggling with acreage allotments 
which are too small to permit them to farm efficiently. 
The costs of maintaining government farm programs 

ire at an all-time high, and rising. 


These are the major elements. 

Now, I say to you that this is mot just a farm problem. 
It is an American problem—it is our problem. Whether you 
live on a farm or in the city, whether you operate a thousand 
acres or grow a few plants in a window box, whether you run 
a tractor or a machine in a mill, whether you have your money 
invested in a corn-hog operation or in a business on First, 
Second, or Third Avenue, whether you are an agricultural pro- 
ducer in one of Iowa's ninety-nine counties or a professional 
man in one of Iowa's thriving cities and towns—this is our 
problem, yours and mine. 

We taxpayers—and let’s all remember that farmers are 
heavy taxpayers, too—have $9 billion tied up in surplus farm 
products—most of it corn, wheat, and cotton. We are paying 
$1 billion a year in storage, interest, and handling charges on 
these surpluses. Though these costs are assessed against agri- 
cultural appropriations, very little of this money goes to our 
farmers. 

But it is not only because all of us are taxpayers that the 
farm problem is our problem. It is our problem—yours and 
mine—because past efforts to deal with it have carried us far 
along to the road to government regimentation and control 
over agriculture. Many farmers are no longer free to plant, 
to compete, to market, and to make their own decisions. 

Proposals are now being made which, if adopted, would go 
far to socialize agriculture—to make farmers depend for much 
of their income on direct payments from the U. S. Treasury. 
This threatens not only the freedom of agriculture—it threat- 
ens the free American economic system in general. 

Each one of us, moreover, depends upon agriculture for 
sustenance. I have heard it said that the economic life of this 
nation fluctuates with the ups and downs of the automobile 
industry. Well, I recall that practically everybody in this 
country got along from 1942 to 1946 without a new car. 
But I'd hate to see this nation try to go without food for 
five days much less five years. 

The farm problem is our problem because it has a bearing 
not only on our taxes—not only on our freedom—but on the 
very food of life itself. 

My second point is that the farm problem was not caused 
by farmers. It is the outgrowth principally of two factors: 

The technological revolution in agriculture, and— 
the continuance of an outmoded price support, acreage 
control program long after this program had ceased to 
serve a useful purpose. 

Here is what I mean by the technological revolution. For the 
nation as a whole, an average acre that produced 28 bushels of 
corn in 1940 produced 52 bushels last year—nearly double. 

An average acre that produced about 15 bushels of wheat 
in 1940 produced 27 last year—nearly double. 

An average acre that produced about 250 pounds of cotton 
lint in 1940 produced 469 pounds last year—nearly double. 

The old price support program was built on the false 
premise that production can be effectively controlled through 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas. The experience of 
the past 25 years has demonstrated that this is not true. 

Congress will nor legislate, farmers will not accept, and no 
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Secretary of Agriculture could enforce acreage allotments so 
low as to achieve market baiance at 90 per cent of parity 
based on a formula which goes back 45 years. 

Under the formula in the old law do you know what the 
national acreage allotment for wheat would have been this 
year? Zero—no wheat production whatsoever. 

Do farmers want this kind of a program? No. The big 
majority of farmers do not want government handouts and 
government regimentation. 

A recent nation-wide poll by the Farm Journal showed that 
8 out of 10 farmers responding want greater freedom and less 
government in agriculture. 

In the referendum of December 1956, 61 per cent of the 
corn farmers voted for lower support and increased acreage. 

Last November corn farmers voted almost 3 to 1 to 
eliminate corn acreage allotments and lower the level of price 
supports. 

Obviously the farm problem is mot the fault of our farmers. 

My third point is: We cannot solve the farm problem by 
continuing the outmoded programs. This is obvious from the 
current situation, 

Producers of cattle, hogs, poultry, fruits, vegetables, and 
various other products which are not price supported or con- 
trolled have had growing markets. We do have temporary 
gluts in the market. We are having trouble with eggs now, 
and we afe using sound means to relieve the situation. But we 
are not going to repeat the fiasco of 1950 by putting govern- 
ment into the egg business. 

The so-called basic crops—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco—the one-fifth of our agriculture that is not free 
—the crops that have depended the most on supports and 
controls—these are in the most trouble. 

And they will continue to be in trouble, barring some emer- 
gency, until they are priced and promoted to sell. History re- 
veals that these crops were baled out of trouble by two wars. 
None of us wants war as a solution. 

The last Congress enacted some badly needed legislation for 
corn, cotton, and rice. It was a limited move in the directiori 
of common sense. But it came too late to avoid serious surplus 
troubles and loss of markets. And nothing was done about 
wheat, tobacco, and peanuts. 

That is why corrective farm legislation is doubly important 
now. 

We are facing a very grave crisis in wheat and a serious 
situation in tobacco and peanuts. 

By July 1960 our wheat carryover will be about 114 billion 
bushels, Converted into bread, that would provide 515 loaves 
for every man, woman, and child in this country. We will have 
three and one-half billion dollars of taxpayers’ money tied up 
in wheat alone! 

But that is not all. If we continue the present program, it 
will mean a further build up of the surplus by 200 million 
bushels or more a year. I say to you in all sincerity that this 
could end in disaster of a magnitude such as we have not seen 
before in our American agriculture. 

A ground swell of anti-farm program sentiment is develop- 
ing that endangers the whole price support idea. An editorial 
in Life Magazine urges wiping out the whole program. “The 
whole farm support program,” it says, “is a colossal failure. The 
only sensible thing to do about it is to get rid of it, stop it. 
Why go on pouring good money after bad?” 

Not for a moment do I believe this is a sound approach. I 
cite it simply to show the danger that exists—the resentment 
that is steadily growing against paying tremendous costs for a 
program that makes the problem worse. 

We must have reasonable, realistic farm programs or we 
risk losing all farm programs—the good with the bad. This 
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must not happen. It would be tragic for agriculture and the 
entire economy. 

My fourth point is: To have a prosperous, expanding, and 
free agriculture, we MUST solve the farm problem. 

The huge surpluses have cost farmers billions of dollars in 
lost income—up to $2 billion a year. This is not the path to 
prosperity. 

Our commodities have been forced out of some of their 
traditional markets. This is not the road of expansion. 

Too many farmers have lost the right to make their own 
decisions. This is not the highway to freedom. 

If we want a prosperous, expanding, and free agriculture, 
the first necessity is to face the facts—these facts: 

The old price support, acreage control program has 
failed. 

The failure is due to the program itself—the program 
required by old legislation. 

Therefore, the remedy lies in changing the legislation 
—which means changing the program itself. 

President Eisenhower has sent four special agricultural mes 
sages to the Congress. The latest was in January of this year. 
Officials of the Department have spent many hours testifying 
before committees of the House and Senate on the details of 
our recommendations. I testified in February before th 
House Agriculture Committee and the Senate Committee. W« 
submitted legislative language for needed changes in the wheat 
law the forepart of March. The President made two more 
appeals for action on wheat last week. The date for announcing 
the 1960 wheat acreage allotment and marketing quota has 
been extended from May 15 to June 1. 

We have recommended that price supports should be based 
not on the old outmoded parity of half a century ago, but on a 
percentage of the average market prices for the immediately 
preceding years. So far as wheat is concerned we have urged 
that all acreage allotments and marketing quotas should be 
eliminated as soon as price supports are adjusted to realistic 
levels. This is the kind of program that corn farmers voted for 
overwhelmingly in the corn referendum last November. 

In this competitive world farmers must be free to make 
adjustments and commodities must be priced to sell—otherwise 
surpluses pile up in government warchouses—and a govern- 
ment warehouse is not a market. When we do price to sell, 
markets increase. Here, for example, are some very interesting 
figures on feed grain consumption for the six months ending 
March 31. 

Compared with the same months a year earlier, corn con 
sumption was up 244 million bushels—or 12 per cent. 

Consumption of grain sorghum was up 93 million bushels 
or 42 per cent. 

Consumption of oats was up 97 million bushels—or | 
per cent. 

This is a sound development. 

We must always remember, however, that balance in agri 
culture involves good judgment. There is now under way a 
strong trend toward building up cattle herds. The reduced rate 
of slaughter indicates an increase in the cattle inventory this 
year of possibly 4 to 5 million head. I urge cattlemen to mak: 
production plans that will avoid over-expansion with un 
desirable results later on. 

Hog producers are increasing production, and returns this 
year will reflect the larger supplies. Here again, 1 strongly 
urge farmers to make wise production decisions. 

Our approach is sound. The overwhelming majority of agri 
cultural economists, like the majority of farmers, endorse what 
we are trying to do as sound and best for agriculture. 

A recent survey of agricultural economists of our 49 Land 
Grant Colleges has just been published. Of the 37 economists 
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We cannot price abundant farm products as if they were 
without piling up surpluses 

The evidence of 25 years says that we cannot balance supply 

i demand by means of present acreage controls. The eco- 

nomics of the farm problem are simple—we need less govern- 

nt in farming. We must quit trying to fix prices unrealistical- 
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iculture 
Until this is done, agriculture will be burdened with too 
government, too much politics, and too little common 
11M 
he ger this situation continues, the more we all have 


I 
IS for this 7s our pr blem. But the biggest losers are 


| | 
rmers themseives 


Now I want to say something about another aspect of the 
) Situation 
In recent months we have been in the middle of a debate 


ut rural electrification 
When I was a youngster on a farm in Idaho many years 


go I milked cows by hand, fetched water by the bucket, and 
lied my lessons by the light of a kerosene lamp. We had 
radio or television, no refrigerator or freezer, no milking 
chine or water pump, no electric lights or telephone. 
Later, electric power brought light, a telephone, and running 
er to the farm. We hailed it enthusiastically, as an emanci- 


tor—it freed us from drudgery. 
t meant to my mother to have electric power 


up. | know what it means to farm boys and 


ls co have enough light to read or study by at night. I have 
n the worn and tired faces of farm men and women glow 


vith new life at the mere prospect that electric power would 


oe 


be available 

Nobody has to sell me on the great work of the Rural 

ification Administration. 

rravely concerned, however, about a growing national 
le of lependence on government. The tendency seems 
0 look to Washington for the solution to every problem. 
is no surer way to lose our American heritage of free- 
than to let this tendency grow unchecked. 

Few of our people realize how far we have already gone on 

Here is an instance—a contrast—that may help to 

pen our eyes. Back before the turn of the century the Con- 

sress passed a bill providing for free gifts of seed to farmers. 

involved only a small amount of money—about $10,000 I 

ve. Bur the bill was vetoed by President Grover Cleveland 


Democrat—because it also involved a big principle. He 
xpressed the principle thus: “Though the people support the 
overnment, the government should not support the people.” 

We are in danger of forgetting those words today. Powerful 
pushing us toward a planned and subsidized economy 


ch weakens initiative, discourages industry, destroys char- 


nd demoralizes the people 


Now, how does this bear on the debate over rural electri- 
Ir comes down to this. I believe, and so does President Eisen- 
REA and the rural electric cooperatives have now 
of age. They are strong enough and mature enough to 
rin to stand more on their own feet. Because I have plainly 
| so, many ridiculous charges have been made against me. 
Ir has been suggested, for example, that I am against co- 
tiN Nothing could be more untrue 


the tarmer, the consumer, 
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I grew up with cooperatives. | have had the privilege of 
working for and with hundreds of them, and I have never for 
a moment lost my faith in cooperative organizations. I am a 
co-op booster—always have been—and I am proud of it. Sound 
co-ops have proven their place in the free enterprise system. 

Now here is what raised the tempo of the debate in recent 
months. President Eisenhower in his 1960 Budget Message 
proposed a change in REA financing. Since 1944 REA has 
had an interest rate of 2 per cent. This does not cover the costs 
of the money to the government. The President suggested that 
this 2 per cent interest rate be replaced by a rate which well 
cover the current cost to the Treasury of equivalent term bor- 
rowing and other reasonable costs. This would apply to new 
loans only. Further, he suggested that legislation be enacted 
to broaden the sources of capital for the REA programs. This 
would assist borrowers in obtaining from private sources funds 
to finance needed expansion. 

I find these proposals just and reasonable. So do most Amer- 
icans who have the facts. 

I want you to know the facts. Decisions about the future 
of the rural electrification and telephone programs need to be 
made. These are important programs, far too important for 
their future to be decided in terms of political expediency. 

I have a proposal for a permanent financing plan for the 
REA electric and telephone systems. Here it is: 

1. Authorize these rural systems to have their own 
bank—their own lending institution—which they may 
operate and ultimately own entirely. 

2. Let them have their own national policy board to 
direct the affairs of their bank. Members of this board 
would be nominated by the rural electric and telephone 
borrowers. Plans for organizing and operating the REA 
bank should be carefully developed to meet the particular 
capital requirements of the electric and telephone bor- 
rowers. 

This system is operating successfully in the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration with its banks and local lending institutions which 
are farmer-owned and operated. 

When these Farm Credit institutions were first organized, 
skeptics said that they'd never succeed. Well, the record has 
been outstanding. The farmer-members and their cooperative 
service Organizations now borrow nearly $314 billion annually 
from their own Farm Credit institutions—that’s almost as 
much every year as the whole 24-year total of REA loans. 

Farmers have invested more than $287 million capital in 
their credit institutions. Through careful and prudent man- 
agement, they have accumulated net earnings of more than 
$361 million. They have an orderly retirement plan in effect 
to return their remaining government capital to the Treasury. 

These long-range plans for the Farm Credit System were 
worked out over a period of time through consultation with 
representatives of the local and district Farm Credit institu- 
tions. That is the way a permanent financing system for the 
rural electric and telephone borrowers should be developed. 

I am very proud of the accomplishments of the rural electric 
and telephone systems. They are strong and healthy. They 
should now start formulating plans which would enable the 
users of these systems ultimately to own and operate their own 
national financing institution. 

The REA programs are among the best investments ever 
made by the American people. 

Let's keep REA and all farm programs sound and fair—fair 
to farmers and fair to all our citizens. 

Our farm people are the salt of the earth. They have always 
come first with me. As a farmer, the son of a farmer, yes, the 
grandson of a farmer, and as a former county agent, it is 
natural that I should feel this way. And I shall continue to 
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speak out for what is right for farmers, and right for America, 
as long as God gives me life and a voice to do so. 

Now, let me return briefly to some of the wild charges that 
have been made. 

It has been said that I have interfered with the administra- 
tion of REA. This is utterly false. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been responsible for the 
general direction and supervision of REA since 1939. When 
| became Secretary in 1953, I made no change in REA’s in- 
ternal policies or procedures. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower transmitted to the Congress, 
| reorganization plan. This plan as it affected REA, was sub- 
stantially the same as one sought unsuccessfully by the Truman 
Administration. It transferred to the Secretary all functions 
of REA. It authorized the Secretary to delegate the perform- 
ance of transferred functions to any other agency of the 
Department. 

After the reorganization plan took effect, I delegated the 
REA functions to the Administrator of REA to be exercised 
under the general direction and supervision of the Secretary. 
To assist me in carrying out this and other responsibilities in 
connection with our credit programs in agriculture, I desig- 
nated a Director of Agricultural Credit Services. 

In June 1957, I asked the REA Administrator to submit 
certain loan applications to the Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services of the Department for his information and 
possible discussion—for his counsel. I’m just old-fashioned 
enough to believe that there is safety in counsel. This arrange- 
ment did not affect the loan-making authority of the REA 
Administrator in the slightest degree. He has continued to 
make all loans. 

It has been suggested that I interfered with the approval of 
a particular loan application—a $42 million generation and 
transmission loan application submitted to REA in 1957 by 
Hoosier Cooperative Energy of Indiana. 

This, too, is false. I have never interfered with any REA 
loan application, including the Hoosier application. The so- 
called $42 million Hoosier loan application has never been 
disapproved. The fact is that REA has no proper application 
from Hoosier Cooperative Energy on which it can take action. 
If and when REA gets such an application, you can be sure it 
will be processed like any other. 

Some people would like the country to believe that I am 
engineering a weird master plan to wreck REA. Here is a 
sample of their language. 

“That crowd (I assume that includes me) is hell-bent on 
handing us over to the Wall Street bankers—the Wall Street 
control power companies, and they are not going to rest until 
they do it.” 

Well, let’s look at the record—the record of REA progress 
during the past six years. 

The REA has been in existence for about 24 years. Almost 
one-third of all its electric loans have been made in the past 
six years. 

The telephone program has been in existence about 10 
years. Four-fifths of all telephone loans have been made in 
the past six years. 

On January 1, 1953, 45 REA borrowers were delinquent 
in payments; in April 1959, just one was delinquent. 

The net worth of REA electric borrowers has more than 
doubled in the past six years. 

The authority of REA to make generation and transmission 
loans is a vital part of the rural electrification program. Since 
January 1, 1953, these loans have accounted for almost 31 
per cent of the total loaned for rural electrification, compared 
with 19 per cent before that date. 

If I had plotted a conspiracy to harm REA, you can see 
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that I have failed miserably. 

The core of the debate is that I consider it politically, 
economically, and morally wrong for successful organizations 
like REA borrowers, with sizable reserves and increasing 
revenues, to keep dipping into the Federal Treasury at the tax- 
payers’ expense to the tune of millions of dollars per year fo: 
interest payments alone. 

Surely that makes sense. 

But no matter how many facts are presented, a vocal and 
organized minority continue to dredge up phony issues. ‘I hey 
pursue one of their favorite pastimes—taking potshor: 
me. They continue to play politics with REA. 

When you cut away all the rhetoric, all the noise and tury 
here is what they are asking: 

“Why single us out to pay our own way? We were doing all 
right as we were.” 

The answer is simple. This is not 1935, when only 11 per 
cent of our farms were electrified. This is not 1944, when 
fewer than half were receiving central station service. This is 
1959, and over 95 per cent of our farms are electrified. The 
backbone electric system to serve nearly all of rural Americ 
has been completed; one of the principal objectives of the 
rural electrification program has been achieved. 

REA borrowers will continue to need large amounts of 
capital funds to meet their increasing load demands. A large 
part of this continuing need for capital is coming from the 
increasing loads of non-farm consumers. Over one-half of th« 
power sales of REA borrowers is now to non-farm consumers 
That trend will continue. The ratio of new non-farm con 
sumers to farm consumers is now 3 to 1. 

We want to see that these borrowers obtain the additional 
capital funds they need and continue to prosper as independent 
community service organizations, paying their own way 

REA borrowers have demonstrated their ability to pay thei 
own way. 

I am certain that the majority of the directors, managers, 
and members of rural electric cooperatives want to pay theit 
own way. They do not want to rely on government support 
This is in keeping with the best of American traditions. 

I have full confidence in the judgment of an informed Ame: 
ican people. That is why I consider it such a privilege—and 
such a grave responsibility—to meet with you tonight 

We must build solidly for the future of our agriculture. T\ 
do this, I repeat, is not just a farm problem. It is an Amer 
problem—our problem. 

I pledge to you and through you to all the farm and city 
people of America that I will continue to do all in my powe: 
to develop and maintain a prosperous, expanding, and fre« 
agriculture. And I also pledge to you that I will never support 
any policy or program which I believe is not in the best 
interest of our farmers and fair to all of our people, regardless 
of political pressure. 

Our goal, I repeat, is a prosperous, expanding, and fre« 
agriculture. 

We need such an agriculture to help our nation confront 
full strength those on the international scene who are eager 
scanning our economy for a sign of weakness. We need s 
an agriculture to meet the inevitably expanding demands 
our rapidly growing population. 

Let us seek the solutions we so sorely need. There is n 
room for blind partisanship, for prejudice, for bitter bias 
Agriculture is neither Republican nor Democrat. It is Amer 
ican. 

As Americans all, let us get on with the job. God willing 
the progress, prosperity, and strength of our American agricul 
ture are now only in their beginnings 
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FAMILY FARM OUTMODED AS WAS PIECEWORK SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY 
By JOHN M. SEABROOK, President, Seabrook Farms Company, Bridgeton, New Jerse) 
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Delivered a 
Washington, D.C 
Rk. GRAHAM has been talking very eloquently about 
ghts of man; Father Higgins, earlier today, spoke 
of social justice, moral values. I'm not going to talk 
bouc that sort of thing tonight; actually, I don’t think it does 
h good to talk about it. 
{s I told Father Higgins: All of the people who are inter- 
1 im social justice already believe in it; and the people who 


interested already know abour these things, and there 
lly isn’t much point in repeating them 
Back in New Jersey, in 1945, we did take some action— 
be interesting to some of the people here tonight to 
w that the Farm Bureau actually supported New Jersey's 
igrant labor law. Farmers aren't all bad. 
The law was a good law, soundly written—actually, some 
le from Princeton had a lot to do with it. The Governor 


cople 
ppointed a 12-man commission; the legislature has been 
venerous with funds; we have lots of inspectors; we have a 
ood, adequate code—not anything great, but it does provide 


quate living standards, standards patterned on the U. S 


Now conditions in New Jersey are still deplorable. Governor 
Meyner made an inspection last summer, and he was reaily 
ked with what he saw; he exploded in the newspapers, 
which gave him a little trouble with some of his farm con- 


Now, how does this happen? How could we have a law that 
lely respected and well enforced for 13 years, requiring 
equate physical facilities, and we still have bad conditions? 
Well, I think it's because we've approached the problem in 
New Jersey from the wrong end. 
And if I may be so bold as to make some suggestions to the 
em t the committee here, I nope that they won't ap- 
roach the problem from the wrong end; I hope they won't 


n the effect rather than the cause. We were trying to 
iise living standards without raising the actual standard of 
ving, without giving the migrants a better wage. 

Now, some clues to this problem can be found in a public 
ng—a couple of references have been made to it today. 
Migrant Labor Board wanted to tighten New Jersey's code. 


We made some proposals, we publicized them, and we held 
proj} 

ial public hearing. Ir was my misfortune to preside at 

ng. I never realized before how badly constructed the 


State legislative hall is, because the speaker can be hit from 
VI in the room 

Most of you saw the newspaper headlines; some of the boys 

pretty noisy at the hearing. But there were quite a few men 


spoke, and spoke sincerely in opposition to the tightening 


They said: “I'm required by law to provide certain facilities 
the law—and I go further than obeying 


w; I provide a nice camp. Then, the migrant worker 

ves in and he tears the shower heads off the wall: he breaks 
eens; he promptly plugs the roilets. 

One man told the story of a fellow who used the automatic 

washers to wash hie shoes in. Now, these farmers were testify- 

on ey were Opposing the incre op in standards 


hink they put their finger on the real problem, and 


public hearings on Farm Labor sponsored by the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 
»., February 5, 1959 


that is that we're expecting these people to live by standards 
that we've set. 

But these are standards that these people have never known, 
and they've never known them because they can’t afford them, 
and they never afforded them; they're not within their experi- 
ence. The State legislature has tried to create a split standard 
of living; they're paid according to one standard, but we re- 
quire them to live according to another standard. 

Now, I've talked to a great many groups of farmers about 
migrant labor codes. Whenever I talk to them, they always 
cry: “Discrimination.” They say: Why do you want a code 
for migrant farm housing when there is no code for the 
housing of industrial workers? 

Well, of course, the answer to that is quite simple: The 
industrial worker has a high enough wage, and a high enough 
standard of living so that you don’t need artificial safeguards 
to protect him. And I don’t think that we would need any 
artificial safeguards, I don't think we'd need housing standards, 
if we had adequate farm wages. 

Harry Truman once said, “An ounce of competition is worth 
a ton of regulation.” And this is certainly true in the question 
of farm housing. 

If wages went up, farm workers would be worth some- 
thing, and farmers would want to look after them just as indus- 
trialists want to look after their valuable workers, and they 
would provide adequate housing standards. 

Now, we hear a lot of talk about the fact that farm workers 
aren’t skilled. I deny this. 

I think, actually, that the average farm laborer requires a 
great deal more skill and a much wider range of skill than 
the average industrial laborer does. Conditions on a farm are 
such that the job content changes constantly. 

You can’t break a farm job down into a series of repetitive, 
easily supervised operations, like you can a factory job. I'm 
an engineer; I've run quite a few factories and I've run quite 
a few farms. I've never seen an honest job evaluation yet that 
didn’t come to the conclusion that the farm job ought to be 
paid more than the factory job. 

So, if you want to talk about equal pay for equal work, or 
something of that kind, I don’t think there’s any question but 
what the farm job ought to be paid considerably more than 
the industrial job. 

Now, today during the hearing there was some conversation 
from Mr. Johnson of the Farmers Union (J almost said Mr. 
Johnson of the Farm Bureau, that would have been a terrible 
thing) about whether or not prices would go up if farm wages 
went up. Now certainly, in this room, I've spotted about four 
workers, and I know there’s one farm employer—f doubt ‘that 
there's more than one—but most everybody else here is: a 
consumer. And this is a subject of considerable interest. | 
think the question was begged a bit today * * * would prices 
go up if farm wages went up? Would there be an enormous 
burden on the consumer? 

Well, the first think I think we want to think about in this 
regard is that despite the widely publicized opium of price 
supports, a great amount of farm products—particularly the 
things that you eat—are still aed in a completely free 
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supply-and-demand market. And there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of producers producing for that market and competition 
really works. Most farmers are theoretically in favor of free 
enterprise, but they wish competition didn’t work quite so 
well in the marketplace. 

Now, I suspect that if farm wages went up substantially, 
prices would start up. And, as I say, I think most honest con- 
sumers, when they think about it, wouldn’t complain about this 
coo much; nobody really wants to think that his food bill is 
based on somebody else's poverty. But I also suspect that 
prices wouldn't move very much, because as prices started 
up and competition came into play, more efficient producers 
would quickly drive prices down again. 

In 1938, industry had quite a similar problem: wages were 
low, a lot of competition, they couldn’t seem to do anything 
abour it, and eventually the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed. It’s a little startling to look back at the fact now that 
the minimum wage was 25 cents per hour that was set in 
October 1938; it doesn’t seem like much, does it? But agri- 
culture made its basic mistake at that time. Agriculture didn’t 
want to be a part of it; it was obvious it could never pass the 
Congress with the opposition of agriculture, so agriculture 
was exempt. Since then, the problem of the agricultural worker 
has grown steadily worse, the spread has widened. 

As something is done to right this problem of the disparity 
between agricultural and industrial wages, what would happen 
to the farmer? Would he get squeezed? I've already said | 
didn’t think prices would go up very much: Now, how do 
wages go up and prices not go up? 

Well, in the first place, of course, wage rates and labor 
costs are not one and the same thing at all; obviously, there's a 
connection, but there’s a strong link in between called 
“productivity,” and if productivity increases, wages go up and 
labor cost doesn’t go up. 

Now, we heard some talk today about what proportion of 
the cost of farm products wages are—or labor cost is. Dr. 
Bean gave an estimate. Dr. Bean is an economist and econo- 
mists deal in averages. I'd like to say to Dr. Bean that I had 
a very good friend once, who drowned because of an average. 
This is serious. 

He was a platoon leader and he was in strange country, and 
he wanted to cross a river with his platoon, and he got out the 
guide book he'd been given and he saw that this river had 
an average depth of 24 inches and he started across. 

The guide book was right: From its source to the sea the 
river had an average depth of 2 feet—but where he tried to 
cross it, it was 15 feet deep—and with a full pack, my friend 
drowned and three other soldiers drowned with him. So 
you've got to be careful about using averages. 

But I think the sort of thing that would happen is this Dr. 
Bean and beans—the price of green beans, snap beans—call 
them what you will, depending where you come from—is 
about 6 cents a pound—that’s a good, average price. It costs 3 
cents a pound to pick them, the direct labor cost of picking. 

Of course, there are labor costs involved in the planting 
and the spraying and the preparation and all that, but let’s just 
stick to the picking labor. So suppose we double the agricul- 
tural rate and it now costs 6 cents to pick beans, so beans have 
got to sell for 9 cents. 

And as soon as beans sell for 9 cents, a few farmers are 
going to go to a farm machinery company, actually the 
Chisolm-Rider Company, who have developed the machine—it 
costs about $15,000—to pick beans. And it can pick beans— 
counting amortizing the cost—for about 314 cents. So, those 
fellows are going to start selling beans, then, for 614 cents— 
and pretty soon the price of beans is going to be back down. 

Of course, a lot of other things are going to happen, too. 
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There's going to have to be some readjustment to what hap 
pened to the people who used to be picking beans, becaus« 
a mechanic is now going to run this machine. But the con 
sumer hasn't been hurt and the fellow who is working on the 
farm, instead of averaging 50-60 cents an hour, is now aver 
aging $2.50 an hour, this mechanic. And with some readjust 
ment, society is considerably better off. 

Now when I talk about mechanization—obviously you can't 
use this machine on a small farm. So I've now raised the 
spectre of corporate farming, and my friends among thi 
push-button liberals are going to respond with hisses and 
boos. 

Corporate farming is synonymous with the exploitation of 
labor in their minds—just as in Mr. Khrushchev's mind demox 
racy means decadence—decadence means democracy—they're 
one and the same thing. 

Well, it isn’t quite that way and it doesn’t necessarily need 
to be that way. Actually, a lor of nonsense gets spouted—it's 
romantic nonsense—but there is a lot of nonsense spouted 
about farming as a way of life. I've never known anybody who 
really worked as a farmer who was much enamoured with 
farming as a way of life. 

Once in a while I get sort of carried away and I think, you 
know, this modern society * * * Leon Schacter, the union 
president, he’s banging me; the bankers are banging me abou 
interest rates; the chain stores are always driving prices down 
This is too complex, you know? 

Why don’t I give this up and go back to the delightful 
pastoral life—there used to be a wonderful poem about “Le: 
the wealthy and great roll in splendor and state, I envy them 
not * * *.” And it goes on about—"I wear my own sheep 
and eat my own lamb” and so forth. 

Well, that’s a very fine idea but, you know, pretty soon | 
get a little more relaxed and I get to thinking about how nic« 
it is to have a bathroom, and I’m rather fond of shoes, so | 
give up that idea and go back to work. Well, that’s the way 
with a lot of this romantic talk about farming as a way of lif 

Now, a lot of today’s so-called family farmers are really no 
better off than the sharecropper; in fact, in some respects 
they're worse off than the sharecropper. They pay their rent as 
interest on the mortgage and that’s the same every year, re 
gardless of how good or bad the crop is; at least the share 
cropper pays less rent in the years when his crop is poor. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood * * * being against the 
family farm is sort of like being against motherhood and th« 
American flag. Nobody dares be against the family farm. | 
can't be against motherhood. I'm just the father of a brand 
new son, right now, so. 

And I guess I don’t dare be against the American flag 
either, so I'm stuck. Actually, it’s all a question of definition. 

Farming requires, as a business, the very closest kind of 
attention of the proprietor. With the constant changing pattern 
of weather and soils, you can’t delegate decisions on a farm 
like you can in a continuous flow chemical plant, for instance. 

I think that for a long, long time to come the owner-operator 
farm is going to be the most efficient producer. Now, it’s n 
going to be a family farm according to Mr. Johnsons’ defin: 
tion of this afternoon, in which he said that a family farm 
a farm unit, owner operated, which employed no outside lab 
or very little outside labor (I guess he said). 

I was a bachelor until a couple of years ago, so since | 
didn’t have a wife and a lot of children to oppress by making 
them work on my family farm, I guess under this definitior 
I would have been restricted to a very small farm. Bur if 
had ten kids I could have a bigger farm. 

Actually, if you talk about this * * * Dr. Graham spok 


about the industrial revolution * * * all of us, if we had 


I 
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ver again, the industrial revolution, would like to 

se little English children from the grinding ex- 
n in the early rextile mills, but I’m sure no one would 
ing the spinning wheel in the home—as a solution 
lem. There certainly is a better solution to the 


And if the industrial revolution ' id been stopped and the 
pinning wheel had been kept in the home, I don’t think we'd 
be very well off today. I'm sure I wouldn't be very well off, 
'd be standing before you naked probably; my wife was a 
woman, I don’t think she'd know how to run a 

ng wheel, you know? 

Well, putting a limitation on a farm size and trying to 
farm on what ts the current accepted definition of 

farm” is, to me, exactly like the arguments that tried 
ep industrial piecework in the home. 

When the professor from North Carolina was talking about 
hearings having started in 1936, Dr. Graham, I want 
nd up and say thar when you were at the University, I 
you researchers did a better job than that, because I read 

interest of a congressional investigation in 1892 on 
bject—and they were dealing with farm workers—true, 
ly w weat shops—bur they were dealing with farm 


And a lot of people had some very good reasoned arguments 
it time as to why the garment industry shouldn't move 
of the home piecework stage, because all of these poor 
lies would be denied a right to be a family together and 

happy starving together, you know? Well, the unions 

ce up the garment piecework, they broke up the garment 
sweatshops, but I don’t think that the unions are going to be 


ble to help the farm labor problem very much 
Now, Monsignor Higgins today spoke on this subject and 
to the Farm Bureau representative that he thought within 


irs this was inevitable. I don’t think so—at least with the 

nd of unions that are American unions. 
Che American labor union is—should be—a worker's service 
nization, service to the workers, and the guys who do 
s are called business agents; and it’s pretty expensive to 
rovide business agent service to a bunch of farm workers 


' 


who are spread out 
One fellow testified today and said he was an organizer 


for a union, farm workers; but nobody asked him how many 

members he had; I don’t believe he had very many; and the 

inion isn't a self-supporting union—it doesn’t support itself 

th dues because you can’t afford to—you can't afford to give 

business agent service to farm workers that are constantly 

moving and are spread out. The union has had—and will have 
ffect with the larger units 


Mr. Randolph, who seems to know more about me than I 
know myself—I don't know where he dug up that my mother 
colonial dame * * * Mr. Randolph mentioned that 
we've been organized. Since there's no Taft-Hartley Act to 


nployers, we hav closed shop; we're oppressed 


hese unions, you see? 
Actually, I've never been able to figure out in practice how 
ed shop and a union shop differ—in practice. I under 
1 tl rheory 
Bur ler 1 tell you a little what's happened. Being or 
mo! that years ayo the union collected dues 
n had rive service for the dues, and the direct 
f servi ; to get wages up. Our rates have gone up, 
ve were first organized, by some 450 per cent 
Now, incidentally, I'm a little tired tonight because I've 
negotiating a new 2-year contract, so I'm 
f with thar figure, and when I quoted it, of course, 
I n gent said That's because they were so low in 
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the beginning. But that period includes the war * * * let me 
take a more recent period. 

In the last 5 years our farm rates have gone up by more 
than 35 per cent—not counting the most recent increase they 
got out of my hide on Tuesday night. Now, did the consumer 
pay for this. No, the consumer didn’t pay for it. In the last 5 
years our selling prices have gone down by 15 per cent. 

Incidentally, I'd like to pause parenthetically here and pay 
for my trip, if I can get a commercial in. These are Bureau 
of Labor statistics. “Frozen food prices have declined in. the 
last 5 years by 15 per cent; other grocery items went up by 
18 per cent.” So let me tell all of your housewives: Buy frozen 
foods. 

Actually, in any period of rising wages management is 
always prodded to get more efficiency. Secretary Benson, in his 
letter today, spoke of that. And this is what would happen to 
agriculture if wages were to rise. 

Now, I don’t think there’s any cure for it; I don’t think it 
can come through unions. I don’t think the farmers them- 
selves—and believe me, there are a lot of farmers, who would 
like to have wages go up—farmers understand, just like the 
steel companies understand, that their profit in general is a 
per cent—most every business is really a sort of a cost-plus 
business—and if they paid their workers three or four times 
as much, the part that stuck to their fingers would be a little 
fatter, too. 

So, a lot of farmers are impressed with this idea, but they 
don’t know how to start. And I think the place to start is with 
the Federal minimum. 

Now, I've kept my eye on the watch here and I’m coming 
to the end of my time so I don’t need to go into why we need 
Federal minimums, and why State minimums won't work. I 
don’t have a suggestion for what the minimum ought to be. 
Obviously, it’s got to be low enough to satisfy the needs of 
political expediency, of the Congress that has to enact it. 

I'm not poking fun at Congress; Congress in their infinite 
wisdom will find a point that will work. And the thing that 
I have to say about it is that wherever it starts, and I don’t 
think it’s really terribly important where it starts, but wherever 
it starts it ought to go up steadily year by year until it finally 
comes to a full parity with industrial workers. 

Now, if I had my way, actually I think it ought to be higher 
than industrial workers because I think the work is harder, 
bur this is going to take some time, and there are a couple of 
things that could be done in the meantime. 

Secretary Mitchell is going to speak, and I hope he is going 
to speak about one of these things. Last year there were be- 
tween 8 and 9 million placements made by the Federal-State 
Employment Service. Now, this doesn't mean 9 million people 
—a lot of them were placed again and again, over and over 
again. 

But I think it’s entirely within his province to say that the 
public facilities shouldn't be used unless there were some very 
reasonable minimum standards. And in the case of foreign 
workers, I don’t see any point to getting in a quarrel as to 
whether foreign workers are necded or whether foreign work- 
ers aren't needed. 

We all know that the farm labor supply is dwindling; in 
theory, there would be enough farm work if it was well enough 
paid but we don’t know, really, whether there's going to be 
enough or there isn’t going to be enough. You look at the 
statistics of able-bodied males, etc., and we're coming into 
a period where they're going to decline. 

So, I don’t think we really need to worry about that. | 
think that if foreign workers were also covered immediately 
by substantial minimums, this problem would solve itself. 

I have just one final thing to say, and that is: Would 
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farmers support a Federal minimum? I believe they would 
support the Federal minimum. I think they have to be ap- 
proached correctly and I don’t think they ought to be 
approached from the standpoint of social justice. 

As I said earlier, those of us who believe in it believe in it; 
and those of us who don’t-—don’t, and so it doesn’t really do 
any good. I think they should be approached from the stand- 
point of their own self-interest. If you want to make it a little 
softer, say “enlightened” self-interest. But approach them from 
their own self-interest. 

And don’t spend a lot of time talking to them about the 
terrible conditions that we see here tonight. They're all very 
familiar with that fact because, after all, they're out in the field 
among these people, you know; they know it a lot better 
than anybody in this room will ever know. 

This question of who says what to whom * * * I went, 
some years ago, to a dinner of “The Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick.” And I went because Senator Kennedy was to be 
the principal speaker and I wanted to hear what he could 
say. He got up on a platform and he was almost entirely sur- 
rounded by the upper hierarchy of the Holy Roman Church, 
and he started off in a very florid, old-fashioned, oratorical 
style, which surprised me a bit. 
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He said: “It gives me great honor tonight to speak to you 
from this platform surrounded by the ranks of our dis 
tinguished clergy, who are lean, drawn, and hungry fron 
constant privation, fasting, and prayer * * *”—and then he 
paused. 

And Cardinal Spellman’s rather ample stomach began to 
jump up and down, and soon the good cardinal’s jowls wer 
shaking, and pretty soon he was laughing right out loud. Then 
a couple of bishops started to laugh and pretty soon, you know, 
everybody was laughing; even the laymen were laughing. 

So, when the noise died down, Senator Kennedy said: “You 
can imagine what would have happened to me if I had been 
a Protestant and said that!” 

Well, there’s a lot in this * * * so, don’t send the people 
whom Dr. Graham referred to as the “do-gooders’—and 
don’t send the do-gooders to convert the farmers. There ar 
plenty of farmers who are smart enough to realize that this 
is a good thing for them; send some of them to convert th 
farmers. 

Now I think that this committee should devote its efforts 
to showing that a Federal Fair Labor Standards Act for Agri 
culture is in the economic best interest of -all of society—th 
worker, the employer, and the consumer alike 

Thank you very, very much. 
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R. CHAIRMAN, my name is Robert J. McEwen. | 
am an associate professor of economics and chairman 
of the department in the university at Boston College. 

In addition, I am the chairman of the advisory consumer 
council to the attorney general of Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Edward J. McCormack, Jr. For the record, the membership 
of this advisory consumer council is as follows: Mr. John 
Cort, Newspaper Guild; Dr. Virginia Galbraith, Mount 
Holyoke College; Prof. Phillip Gamble, University of Massa- 
chusetts; Prof. Joseph Golemme, Northeastern University; 
Attorney John Graham, Northeastern University; Prof. James 
R. McPherson, Boston College; Mrs. Martha O'Neil, Teachers 
Federation; Prof. Arnold M. Soloway, Harvard University; 
Prof. Colston Warne, Amherst College. I may say that our 
position on the question of fair trade is a unanimous one. 

I myself have specialized in teaching courses in social 
responsibilities of business, in the socioeconomic teaching of 
the churches, and in business ethics. On the subject of fair 
trade legislation, | have been doing research and writing for 
the last 9 years. 

My testimony will bear witness to the fact that philoso- 
phers and economists in the Judaeo-Christian tradition are 
vitally interested in the practical problems of the business 
civilization and in governmental interventions with business 
activity. 

Political and economic policies and actions, particularly 
those dealing with the rights and wrongs of business conduct, 
are fundamentally moral and ethical decisions. If right princi- 
ples of justice and honest objectives guide us to the selection 
of correct and just practical policies, the moral tone of our 
society will remain healthy. On the other hand, a dangerous 
cynicism will pervade the minds and souls of the people if 


they are told that practical decisions of government at 
based solely or mainly on narrow or selfish pressures 

The specific focus of my testimony will be on the aspect 
of desirable public policy for governmental action in this area 
of price regulation. My viewpoint will blend economic, soci 
and ethical considerations. 

THE KILLING OF THE PRICE SYSTEM 

We used to think that in any discussion of Americ 
business problems it could usually be assumed thar all partici 
pants would agree on the desirability of a functioning pric 
system. It is most discouraging, therefore, to find that leading 
economists and governmental officials have been forced in 
recent days to warn U. S. business that a return to wag 
and price controls by the Federal Government was probably 
necessary as a solution to the problem of administered price 
and inflation. Such despair in the possibilities of a pricing 
system and a marker system, manifested by this call for pric 
fixing laws and wage and price controls, makes one wonder 
about the traditional conservative opposition to all forms of 
socialism. By and large, it is the traditionally conservative 
groups that are now clamoring for these price-fixing laws 

I have no hesitation in stating bluntly that those busines: 
men who are thus advocating a uniform price for eve: 
product in every store where it is sold, and who th 
cooperating in stifling the price system and the market 
system as the regulator of our economy—such men are | 
us into the socialist state economy by the back door 


n 
I 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 
At this point, I wish to summarize for the committee the 
conclusions of my study of fair trade laws in the following 
five points: 
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[here is no sufficient justification for lending public 
legal support through price-fixing laws to the objective of 
protecting trademarks or channels of distribution for the 
private manufacturer. While these may be legitimate private 
goals, there is no evidence that they constitute such a valid 
object of public concern that prices must be fixed by law. 

2. The consumer protection argument cannot be taken 
seriously. Consumer organizations deny such a need. The 
sponsors of fair trade have not been recognized as champions 
of the consumer. No independent evidence of the need for 
consumer protection of this nature has been found. The 
statistical evidence advanced by fair trade advocates was found 
to be inadequate, false or misleading. Errors of statistical 
procedure have vitiated every attempt to produce statistical 
proof of the necessity for Federal fair trade laws. 

There is merit to the argument that small business must 
be given some form of special assitance. Fair trade laws are 
not the proper instrumentality to give this aid to small busi- 
ness. They probably do the small man more harm than is 
realized, particularly because they raise the general cost of 
loing business and invite chainstore competition with specialty 
I OPs. 

i. The concept of competition in business that is found 
to be implicit in the fair-trade position is distorted and defi- 
ient. It is inadequate to fulfill the function of competition 
is conceived by Christian price-justice doctrine. It is deficient 
because (a) it excludes seller competition completely from 
ie retail level; and (b) it really makes possible the exclusion 
of price competition even at the manufacturer level in many 
industries. The fair trade position implies the desirability 
merely of interproduct competition. Both Christian price 
justice and the United States antitrust laws imply interseller 
competition. Only the latter is able to supply a theory of the 
function of the retailer that makes it clear that distributors 
perform a real economic service to society worthy of a justi- 
fed financial reward. 

5. The inadequacies of legal measures which attempt the 
direct control of prices and the undesirability of adding public 
law sanction to privately fixed prices supply further motives 
for concluding that fair trade laws are not in harmony with the 
principles of price justice 

Before I go any further let me emphasize that the first 
principle I teach my students with regard to retail business 
s the following proposition: By and large, the only real pro- 
tection for the consumer is his own knowledge and trust in 
the skill and integrity of the retailer from whom he makes a 
purchase. I realize that there do exist certain unethical practices 
by a small minority of retailers. I realize, too, that frustration 
it the unfairness of some of these tactics has been partially 
responsible for the demand for governmental protection such 
is is thought to be given by fair trade laws. For that reason, 
| have some sympathy with the small businessman and his 
emotional demand for price-fixing laws. 


THE CONSUMER PROTECTION PURPOS!} 
{n evaluation of the consumer protection purposes of the 
difficult and complicated task. The difficulty 
omes not so much from the problem of deciding the economic 
effects of fair trade on the consumer, but from a host of non- 
onomic considerations. 

First, these are laws allegedly designed to protect consumers 
ind the public interest. But they are violently opposed by 
he recognized consumer organizations and the labor organ- 
rations and by the departments of the Federal Government 

it are specifically charged with safeguarding the consumer 
nterest and that of the public in generul. 

Secondly, the objects from which the consumer is to be 


? 
tair trade laws is 
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protected seem to vary with the case in hand—and in general 
seem to embrace the whole world with which the consumer 
comes into contact. He is to be protected from himself, from 
his unscrupulous retailer, from the manufacturer who deterior- 
ates quality, from a dealer who does not give service (which 
the comsumer may not want but apparently should have), 
from high prices, from low prices, etc. Furthermore, in the case 
of the liquor fair trade laws, the consumer is to be protected 
from the moral degradation involved in the overindulgence 
which would be stimulated by lower prices. 

Finally, most of the so-called statistical evidence that this 
writer found in the literature of the proponents of fair trade 
is to be viewed with extreme skepticism, particularly evidence 
purporting to show that polls of consumers reveal support 
for fair trade. 


HIGH PRICES 


The argument on consumer protection from high prices 
through fair-trade laws is also marked by doubtful statistical 
data. One NARD representative has made the assertion that: 
“To mean anything, comparative price figures must present 
averages not exceptions.” Statistically, however, that proposi- 
tion is Open to question. For some purposes averages may 
be the best comparative measure. But they are incomplete with- 
out an added measure of dispersion. For other purposes, the 
range of price quotations may be the really significant item. 
For the protection of the consumer who is willing to look 
around and compare prices in different stores, the possibility, 
or mere availability of a low price is extremely important. 
This is the precise difference between a fair-trade and a non- 
fair-trade area. Even if the average price in a non-fair-trade 
area should be higher, and the range or spread of prices greater, 
the consumer who was interested in getting the most for her 
money would be better off because she at least had a chance 
of finding the lowest price. In a fair-trade area, even with a 
lower average price, the consumer would be deprived of this 
advantage. 

On the face of it, therefore, the argument that fair trade 
prevents exhorbitant prices from being charged the consumer 
is a little difficult to accept in view of the fact that fair-trade 
laws set minimum and not maximum prices. The proper way to 
prevent high prices, as is evident from war-time price con- 
trols, is to set maximum limits. This is now permitted in 
England and Canada, and this writer would suggest that the 
same permission be given manufacturers in the United States 
—if any power over price is to be given them. 


QUALITY 

The consumer is also supposed to be protected by fair-trade 
laws with regard to the quality of products. A congressional 
friend of fair trade has put the matter thus: 

“The consumer has confidence in brand merchandise, he has 
the desire to purchase brand merchandise, and if he can have 
confidence in a uniform price, he will trade in many instances 
with the small businessman. 

“If he desires to buy unbranded merchandise, he also has 
this field to explore but he does so on his own judgment and 
at his own risk.” 

The implications of this last statement for the retailing 
profession are both manifold and dangerous. Either, (1) the 
retailer also is incapable of judging the intrinsic merits of 
unbranded goods, or (2) if he is capable of so doing, he is 
unwilling to act as the consumer's guide in the selection of 
such merchandise. Otherwise, why must the consumer act on 
his own judgment and at his own risk? 

If the retailer is an expert in his field, the customer should 
be able to depend upon that expert knowledge to make intel- 
ligent purchases of both branded and unbranded goods—but 
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it should be especially valuable in the case of the latter. 

A curiously twisted argument is advanced by fair-trade 
proponents. They say that products are very complex, sales 
people are unskilled in technical details of product qualities, 
and consumers are completely ignorant—therefore, brand rep- 
utation is important to establish consumer confidence either 
in the manufacturer or in the retailer, or both. Therefore, the 
price of the brand must be set and fixed. This is a truly 
remarkable nonsequitur. All the argument can legitimately 
prove is that consumers’ ignorance leads them to try to supply 
for their lack of knowledge by trust in the knowledge and 
integrity of the seller or maker. Prices are not directly involved 
at all in this line of reasoning. 

But the fair-trade proponents are aware of this and they 
try to show that the consumer really has some choice about 
price. He can always buy the product of some other manu- 
facturer—who, also, presumably, will be setting his own price. 
And in a large sense, all articles are in competition with one 
another, diamonds compete with Cadillacs. This is somehow 
supposed to prove that in a system such as ours the consumer 
is the final arbiter in the market. 

It is necessary to emphasize that what this type of argu- 
ment involves is simply a denial that the consumer market 
should have a say in determining the prices of individual 
brands. Price is not to be one of the considerations subject 
to consumer voting in the market. 

There is an element of subjectivism and relativism in these 
arguments about brand reputation that is quite alarming, 
especially when it is used as a basis for national legislation. 
In view of money and time spent by a manufacturer in estab- 
lishing the consumer acceptance for his brand, he has provided 
the consumer with some standard measure (imagined or 
real) which enables the consumer to make his chioces with 
greater confidence. It apparently matters little whether this 
confidence is well founded or not. As long as the manufacturer 
has spent a lot of monty creating it, it must be protected. 

This attitude, too, amounts to a denial of the possibility 
of any retailer acting as the eyes and ears of consumers in 
helping them make reasonable choices of competing commodi- 
ties and prices. Their function as reputable advisers to their cus- 
tomers is abolished and they are reduced to vending machines, 
puppets on the strings of the manufacturers. Above all, the 
customer must be preserved in that comfortable feeling of 
getting full value for his money. This is really the economics of 
illusion. What possible objective meaning can the maximiza- 
tion of welfare have under such circumstances? 

Furthermore, even if some of these contentions on the 
subject of loss leaders and consumer knowledge are true, are 
such irrational reactions justification for legal action to per- 
petuate them? Especially when, in large measure, they are due 
to the advertising by the makers? 

The slur to consumer knowledge and intelligence that is 
implicit in the loss-leader argument was recognized by Mr. 
McGuire during the House debate. One of the very few 
speakers to bring the point out into the open, he said: 

“It can be argued, I suppose, that Mrs. Smith may be smart 
enough and determined enough to buy only the customer-bait 
items. If she does, she will get a bargain; but Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Brown and all the other customers will surely pay for 
Mrs. Smith's bargains. If all customers were smart enough 
and determined enough to see through the price-juggling 
tricks of retailers who prefer to compete unfairly, you can 
be sure that loss leaders would no longer be profitable and 
would, therefore, immediately disappear from the market 
place.” 

If that is an accurate statement of the problem, and this 
writer agrees that it is, there are two avenues of solution open. 
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One is the way of intelligence and freedom—let Mrs. Smith: 
obtain the reward for being a smart shopper. Meanwhile, 
use every means to increase the knowledge and sharpness of 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown so that they will become lik« 
Mrs, Smith. Thus, the natural forces of the market, namely, 
intelligent buyers and sellers, would soon tell the merchant 
whether loss leaders were profitable and desirable or not. 

The other way, which is the solution reached by fair traders 
by some miracle of twisted logic, is the way of ignorance and 
compulsion. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown are to be left alon« 
in their ignorance, simplicity, and laziness while Mrs. Smith 
is to be prevented from receiving a reward for diligent shop 
ping, because storekeepers must offer to each and all identical 
prices. By all standards of justice, this is a further deteriora 
tion of the perfection of the natural forces operating to mak 
a correct market. 

Such tremendous distortions introduced into the econon 
system as a consequence of the fair trade laws completely over 
shadow the private advantage of some individual manufa 
turers which may be served by the system. Therefore, on 
balance, the consideration of the trade-mark protection and 
the consumer protection arguments must conclude that n 
moral or economic justification for Federal fair trade pric: 
fixing can be found in those objectives. 

Several further points have been raised in my mind as a 
result of listening to these hearings. The first relates to th 
financial burden of this law. The bill will make it an unfai 
practice under the Federal Trade Commission Act to deviat: 
from the price arbitrarily set for the retailer in sales to con 
sumers. The Federal Trade Commission therefore is obliged to 
prosecute violations of manufacturer-set prices. Is it fair to 
ask the general consuming public, which will have to bear the 
burden of these higher prices for branded goods, also to pay 
higher taxes for the prosecuting costs of the Federal Track 
Commission? Is it right to shift these enforcement costs from 
the private companies to the general taxpayer of the Unir 
States? 

I think nor. Therefore, if this law is passed, I suggest that 
a substantial franchise tax be levied on all companies availing 
themselves of the Federal privilege granted by the Government 
through this bill. Before any company could fix prices, it 
would have to pay this yearly franchise tax. 

Something like this will surely be necessary if Congress is 
going to be asked to add millions of dollars annually to th 
budget of the Federal Trade Commission to take care of 
prosecution of fair-trade cases. One company alone used to 
spend about a million dollars annually to bring such fair-trade 
suits. Will Congress want to spend an extra million dollars 
annually out of the taxpayers’ money to help this one company 
police its fixed prices? And how many additional! millions of 
dollars will be required for all the other companies in the 
United States? 

This point, I think, has not been sufficiently discussed in 
this hearing. Under State fair-trade laws, the private com 
panies bear the enforcement cost. Under Federal fair trad 
the taxpayer will have to pay it. Secondly, I have a great deal 
of sympathy for the objections of manufacturers who wis! 
to prevent certain practices by retailers which are thought 
to be destructive of brand reputation. This has led to thi 
Boykin bill. I would suggest a modification of that bill which 
will, I think, accomplish the desired result without directly 
giving price-fixing power to private manufacturers. Give the 
manufacturer permission to enjoin or forbid any seller, who 
has obtained merchandise without the manufacturer's know! 
edge and consent, from any further retailing of the branded 
article—provided only that the manufacturer stand ready 1 
buy back the goods at the seller's cost. 





Chis has the virtue of avoiding direct interference with the 


system. Ir is this feature of fair trade which makes i: 


© abhorrent to any trained economist or businessman who 
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appreciate the central and sensitive role the price system 
must play in an economy which is satisfying the needs of the 
people at the minimum level of socially necessary costs. 


Politics And The Corporation 


THE ABNEGATION OF POWER 


By LELAND HAZARD, Professor of Industrial Administration and Law, Graduate School of Industrial Administration 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Director and Consultant, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at Invest-In-America Week, Kick-Off Luncheon, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 27, 1959 


ORPORATIONS, especially big ones, are receiving 
lots of advice these days. And the advice is frequently 
licting, especially about politics. On the one hand 


tudents of the modern corporation point out that the western 


nomic world of today is not the one that Adam Smith, 
later Karl Marx, or later, even Keynes, looked at. Business, 
hey say, is now inextricably involved in the whole social 
mplex, just as J. S. Mill predicted it would be. Hence 
rporations are forced by social pressures into political 
CiViIties 

lake a single example, a free market and flexible prices 

labor may not be feasible if big factory and big corporate 
nterprise are to be efficient. During the great depression of 

early 1930's, wage rates dropped more in the clothing 
les in which the labor organization was strong than in 
rable goods industries, such as automobiles and electrical 
juipment, where depression unemployment was greater, 
bor was weak, and corporate management was relatively free 


letermine wage rates. 

The big factory system does seern to involve wage rates 

ich do not behave like prices in a free market. Therefore 
ntil additional explanatory theory is developed, we must look 

e days outside of conventional economics to explain one 
f the largest aspects of industrial enterprise—wages. Some 
f what we see looks political. 

Pursuing these concepts in search of new theory, Gardiner 
Means points out that separation of ownership from control 
n most big corporations has undercut the function of “profits 

owners” as a stimulus to more efficient operation of enter- 

ise. Profits have become a symbol of successful operations 

ther than a matter of personal gain. The question then is, what 

the motivations of top corporate management: to increase 

il income, to serve the stockholders, to expand manage- 

nt’s powers to foster corporate status, to serve the public 
terest, or what? 

In this questioning vein students of the modern corporation 

ke increasing references to a new feudalism. Parallels are 
lrawn between the medieval manor with its systems of work 

service obligations exchanged for protection, security, and 
vileges on the one part, and on the other, the modern 
rporation, particularly where technology is heavy, with its 
nmobilized work force clustered around huge machines 
Modern citizens look to the enterprise for ever-increasing 
randards of wages, security, and fringes in the same trusting 
nfidence with which citizens of the feudal system once 
ked to the castle, set upon some defensible promontory, 
ing that in danger they could flock over the drawbridge 
refuge behind the moat and the walls. Since the institutions 
f feudalism served the times rather well, the analogy need 
ot be deemed invidious 

But if 20th Century capitalism is being driven toward a 

ystem in which social relationships are more potent 

n market forces, then we have much to ponder upon. The 
nedieval manor and the modern corpora- 


| berween rhe 


tion is not complete. The manor was a self-contained estate 
which produced nothing for the market and needed no profit. 
The modern corporation must produce for the market—a 
competitive market—at a profit. The manor suffered no 
economic competition. Its costs were less important than its 
military security. 

How much non-profit function can or should the modern 
corporation take on? This is the question. None, says Theodore 
Levitt. He berates corporations for self-conscious dedication 
to social responsibility, calls the pretense a defensive maneuver 
against attacks on big business or evidence of fear that Gov- 
ernment will become too ambitious about the social welfare 
job. He laughs at us for acting as if business were “a voluntary 
association of selfless entrepreneurs singularly dedicated to 
creating beneficence for one and all—an almost spiritually 
blissful state of cooperative and responsible enterprise.” Wit- 
ness, he says, the National Association of Manufacturers 
interrupting its proceedings to hear Siobham McKenna read 
Keats’ poetry. 

To summarize the dilemma: obviously the corporation must 
make profits: capitalistic enterprise does not survive on losses; 
obviously also modern enterprise, which needs an immobilized 
work force, schooled in the technologies, and, most important- 
ly, willing to tolerate the ebb and flow of consumer demand 
—over-employment and under-employment—must concern 
itself with the social welfare of that work force and the com- 
munity in which it lives. 

Indeed, capitalism has done so well for the worker that he 
now is encouraged to ask the question which would have 
shocked Adam Smith: Is it right that I do not know in the 
morning whether I have a job at night? Mill would have 
said that the question was proper, but he would have joined 
John Nance Garner in asking the inevitably ultimate question, 
“Have you got the votes?” 

Management in turn asks some searching questions. What 
does it profit enterprise to make products which cannot be 
sold; or to make them by costly hands if they can be made 
by economical machines; or to sell them for less than the 
price which will return the money requirements for the next 
concrete, brick, mortar, machines, research, and dividends es- 
sential to the continuity of the enterprise? 

In the real world the dilemma will never be fully resolved— 
only partially and by compromise. It is altogether unlikely 
that we shall ever see a time when labor is fully employed 
at wages entirely satisfactory to labor, when capital is fully 
employed at returns entirely satisfactory to capital, when 
interest rates are always high, dividends always rising, stock 
market averages charted in a gently ascending straight line 
curve, school teachers’ salaries adjusted to the annual average 
earnings of plumbers, pensioners saving money out of their 
pensions, farmers producing all they wish at the support 
price, and government workers receiving a daily cash bonus 
for attending the coffee break. 

A Utopia combining all of these goodies—I hope I have 
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not forgotten anyone—staggers our imagination. And yet 
every item of the list, or some equivalent, constitutes a seri- 
ously pressed claim by some far from impotent group of our 
people. In a land, such as ours, committed to democratic 
processes and to peaceful solution of internal conflicts, these 
irreconcilable claims on our society can land only in the lap 
of Government. I am not proposing more governmental inter- 
vention in private enterprise, but I am not blind to the facts. 

Let us look at the record to see how American Government 
has leaped to meet the challenge of arbitration among the 
conflicting claims of her citizens. In the dying 19th Century 
came the Interstate Commerce Commission Act, most of which 
should probably be repealed now, although it was needed at 
the time; the Sherman Antitrust Act, which should not be 
repealed now although it is less needed now than when it 
was passed in 1890; and then in the second decade of the 
20th Century, the graduated personal income tax, the corpo- 
rate income tax, and the Federal Reserve Bank system; and 
in the fourth decade the deluge: farm legislation, securities 
and exchange legislation, unemployment compensation, old 
age pensions, the Wagner Act; and then in the fifth decade, 
the philosophy of the Wagner Act, although corrected in 
details, actually more deeply embedded in American law by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and most importantly, the ultimate 
reach for the perfect world—one in which no sparrow shall 
fall unnoticed by our American Government—the Unemploy- 
ment Act of 1946. 

In constructing this incomplete schedule of federal laws, 
which reach into the very heart and innards of enterprise, it 
has not been my purpose to praise or blame, but rather to 
focus for a moment on the obvious, that for over fifty years 
there has been a relatively unbroken succession of federal 
laws, and state counterparts, establishing the conditions, 
limiting the confines, multiplying the rules within which 
business may function. Note, please, that I have not even 
mentioned wartime controls or, of even greater significance, 
the legislative measures by which our economy is being forced 
to adjust to other economies of the world and to the needs of 
other peoples of the globe. And all of this has been done, not 
by revolution, not by dictatorial decree, but by the democratic 
processes of voting, electing, and by representative law making. 

Curiously during this period in which legislation and law 
have been getting more and more into business, businessmen 
have been getting more and more out of politics. It is popular 
to attribute this phenomenon to the assumption that around 
the turn of the century corporations used money unethically 
and abused the employer-employee relationship to influence 
elections improperly, and that since that time they have been 
doing penance. Undoubtedly there were abuses, but some of 
the tradition is mere folk-thought engendered by the muck- 
rakers and cartoonists of that time. 

Men such as John Wanamaker, who raised the money and 
led his party and Harrison to victory on the tariff issue in 
1888, or Marcus A. Hanna, who put McKinley and “sound 
money” in the White House in 1896—these men and their 
kind had a firm conviction about the dependence of enterprise 
upon Government action and an unquestioning conviction 
of their right to raise and spend money to carry into office 
political leaders whose views they considered sound. 

Herbert Croly, first and long-time editor of the Neu 
Republic, scarcely an apologist for big money interests, 
scarcely an ultraconservative, stated in his biography of Mark 
Hanna, the essence of that political era. 

“Business of all kinds had thus become inextricably 
entangled with politics, and in one way or another the 
private income of the majority of American citizens was 
very much influenced by the Government legislation. 
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“The businessmen and politicians of the day were so 
accustomed to this method of promoting American 
economic welfare that they accepted it as a matter ot 
course. Among others both William McKinley and Mark 
Hanna accepted it as so fundamental as scarcely to need 

any defense. * * * They (big donors) could contribu 
money to his (Hanna's) war chest, with none of the 
qualms which they suffered when ‘giving up’ to a regulat 
political boss. They knew the money would be honestly 
and efficiently expended in order to secure the victory of 
Republican candidates. Never again during the cam 
paign of 1896, or during any campaign managed by Mr 
Hanna, was the National Committee pinched for cash.” 
What political bliss! 

An index to the disparity between the folk-thought and 
the fact about the Wanamaker-Hanna era may be found in 
a no more pretentious source than the Columbia Encyclopedia, 
where I read: 

“Hanna was a great party boss who significantly 
exemplified the union between business and politics for 
purposes of economic policy rather than for personal 
graft.” 

And as Croly puts it. 

"In spite of protests against specific excesses and 
abuses, public opinion overwhelmingly supported the 
system as a whole, and its inevitable effects were to make 
business prosperity depend upon the course of political 
agitation and the result of elections.” 

This is not to say that in the Wanamaker-Hanna era ther 
were no misuses of corporate funds for political purposes 
Indeed it is doubtful that the age was any more free of cor 
porate abuses in politics than it was free of abuses of good 
ethics in business conduct generally, quite aside from politics 
It is not necessary, in order to carry the main burden of the 
instant argument, that those abuses be defended. It is not 
even necessary to defend the reported statement of Jay Gould 

“that he was a Republican in Republican counties, a 

Democrat in Democratic counties, and doubtful in 

doubtful counties, but always ‘for the Erie Railroad’.”" 
The point is that in the archetype of businessman-politician 
such as Mark Hanna, and later biographical investigations 
tend to include the close associates of John D. Rockefeller@ 
in the same ethical category with Mark Hanna, there was a 
frank, open, and honestly implemented conviction that th 
welfare of the enterprise was so closely associated with th 


activities and determinations of Government that political 


activities by corporations should be taken for granted. 

What an ideological distance we have traveled from thos« 
days when “the men who saw the buffalo” were not yet gone 
and strong-willed, sometimes ruthless, men who—with usually 
no more than a few associates—owned their enterprises and 
personally; took the profits and took the losses, were building 
our modérn corporations. Their managerial successors today 
have a number of well-known rationalizations about staying 
out of politics. I need make only a partial list of their 
familiar pronouncements: 

A check should be enough; 

A well-paid lobbyist can take care of the corporation's 
requirements after the election has settled what party 
will be in power; 

The law forbids corporate political contributions and 
expenditures (I shall deal with that question shortly ) 


1 The Nation, Vol. 65, No. 1690, November 18, 1897 

~ entitled “Criminal Use of Corporate Funds.” 

* Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of Am 
Enterprise 
Ralph W. Hidy and Muriel E. Hidy, Pioneering in Big Bu 
1882-1911 
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lf the corporation takes a political position, some 

stomers holding contrary views may be lost; 

or employee morale among those who hold contrary 
views to the position taken by the campany may be 
idversely affected; 


continues: 
In any case for the corporation to take a position on 
political issues may tend to drive deeper the wedge 


between management and labor; 
People feel that personal political convictions are 
mong private rights and these rights should not be 
invaded by corporate influence on a political issue. 
Politics is beyond the ken of the businessman and 
hould be left to professional politicians. 
| submit that these are all rationalizations. Sometimes they 
ound like good reasons. In my opinion they are not the real 
reasons. 

But first a word upon the merits of these protests. 

A check should be enough.” This is like buying a plate 

i testimonial dinner for a friend but nor attending. A check 

not participation. 

A paid lobbyist should do.” Indeed he may render .very 
important technical services, both for his employer and to 
the legislative or administrative process in government, but 

re again such a lobbyist, operating after the election, is not 
i substitute for the great debates on great issues which occur 
when strong interests and strong leaders make their positions 
publicly known during the campaign. 

Some customers who think otherwise may be lost.” So 

} some who think likewise and were not customers before 
may be gained as customers. Furthermore any salesman knows 

people buy when the product is wanted and the price is 
right. Other considerations are weak factors or, if strong, are 
hort-lived. 

‘Morale of workers who think otherwise may be impaired.” 
But the morale of those who think likewise will be enhanced 
ind the known political views of the boss will become a sub- 
ject of constructive intracompany debate between those who 
gree and those who disagree 

A wedge will be driven deeper between management and 

ibor.” This is a naive assumption. Labor distrusts nothing so 
iuch as silence and respects nothing so much as a forthright, 
utspoken statement of where the boss stands. When he 
peaks up, they know where he stands; when he is silent, they 
ssume the worst. 

People feel that their private rights are invaded if a 

‘ent voice is raised on a political issue.” Recognition of this 
factor, if there is any reality in it, is perhaps the most craven 
if all. Ir is abdication of leadership. It involves the absurd 
ssumption that if all potent voices on political issues will 

st keep still, in some way the facts and the wisdom essential 
to the right decision will find their way into each individual's 
ittle ivory tower. 

“Politics is beyond the manager's ken.” This is an assump- 
tion contrary to the fact. It is true that now and then a 
businessman who takes a high political place occasionally 
pens his mouth only to put his foot in it, but such episodes 

the exception and they get undue publicity because even 
press has some preference for the professional who has 

1 his way up through the ranks. Anyone who has 

hed the head of a sizeable corporate enterprise deal with 
ternal problems knows that a manager can be political, 
l [O00 political 
No, I do not think the stated reasons for corporate avoidance 
lirics get to the heart of the matter. There are two factors 
modern times, one economic and one philosophical, 
lo encompass the central problem. 


} 
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First, there is the obvious but not adequately con- 
sidered fact that by now management is almost com- 
pletely divorced from ownership. There is no moral or 
ethical aspect of this economic fact. The very large 
aggregations of capital required for modern technology 
and the adverse impact—not often avoided—of the 
graduated personal income tax on personal capital 
accumulation account for this condition. However that 
may be, it is beyond doubr that the personal fortunes of 
modern managers are not as inevitably bound up in the 
corporate fortunes as they were in the Hanna-McKinley 
era. 

The other factor does indeed involve a moral or 
ethical aspect of our mid-Twentieth Century American 
social life. This factor is an abnegation of power. It 
appears to be creeping into all sectors of our life and 
times and at all levels—even at those levels where one 
expects to find power in action. One finds this phe- 
nomenon in many places. I shall mention only a few. 
William H. Whyte in The Organization Man reports the 
solemn determination of a research group in one of our 
great companies that they would not engage Steinmetz 
today. In general they felt that he would be too indi- 
vidualistic, not sufficiently cooperative. Vast expenditures 
are made in industry on programs designed to get 
“cooperation,” “a sense of we-ness,” “a sense of together- 
ness,” a willingness to do the work for which payment 
has been made. But not very much is heard about the 
processes of discipline or the proper exercise of authority. 

Either by consensus or by law we tend to restrict power 
and frustrate leadership. And the anomaly is that we who have 
power tolerate the restraints and the frustrations as if, once 
all natural powers have been denatured, then in the weak and 
the impotent there will be found the virtue to which the future 
of the state may be safely committed. Not so. That road leads 
first to mediocrity and then to oblivion. Mill put it correctly: 
“A state which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more 
docile instruments in its hands, even for beneficial purposes, 
will find that with small men no great thing can really be 
accomplished.” 

One of the most indefensible restraints for which we have 
stood still--and this criticism applies to big business and to 
big labor equally—is the legal prohibition upon campaign 
contributions and expenditures. Management and labor, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, eye each other suspiciously, trig- 
gered to charge foul financial play in political expenditures. 
But what they all should do is quit their carping complaints 
of each other and jointly demand repeal of the federal and 
state legislative ceilings on money received and spent for 
campaign and political purposes. 

We repealed prohibition, which was making—did make 
to an alarming extent—big business out of the underworld. 
Now we should repeal the ceiling limitations in the pious- 
sounding Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, which has 
been fast making little business out of politics. 

Management complains as if there were something in these 
laws, or the way the courts interpret them, which gives more 
leeway for political activity to labor than to corporations. 
This is not the case. The statutes and court decisions apply to 
corporations and to unions alike. Unions have challenged the 
federal laws on these subjects several times, and with some 
success, although the great constitutional case which should 
arise under the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 has not 
yet reached the United States Supreme Court. On the other 
hand, management in more than a quarter of a century since 
the Act has not instituted one case which has reached our 
Supreme Court. Here is an area of deep public concern on 
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which management and labor could make common cause. 
Let me summarize briefly the high points of what ought 
to be our program of repeal. 

1. Let the provisions for publicity stand. No one is afraid 
of publicity these days—not corporations in any case, 
and unions will come around fast. 

2. Repeal the limitation which forbids any one political 
committee to receive contributions or make expendi- 
tures in excess of three million dollars. This restriction 
is utterly ineffective. Campaign expenditures have 
steadily increased since the law was passed. A presi- 
dential campaign costs around a hundred million 
dollars.* Why not? Political parties cannot have a great 
debate in the American forum for “little money” any 
more than advertisers can promote their products in 
the national market for “pocket change.” A recent 
90-minute television spectacular cost $600,000. Other 
shows which we all avidly watch or disdainfully ignore, 
depending upon our cultural levels, cost $4000 to 
$5000 a minute. Indeed they are so costly that even 
our great corporations have to pool their resources 
and share the time in order to secure for their products 
the osmotic influence of Perry Como’s coy face and 
bland voice or the knowing shrug of Ed Sullivan's 
shoulders. 

3. Repeal the provision which forbids any person to 
contribute more than $5000 to a political committee 
furthering the candidacy of any federal office seeker. 
This provision is easily and legally avoided by sons 
and daughters and uncles, cousins, and aunts. All 
that either of these limitations has accomplished is 
to multiply the number of political committees and 
thus to fragment efficient, effective, and economical! 
contro! of a campaign and political expenditures. 

4. Repeai, needless to say, the limitations upon campaign 
expenditures of congressional candidates. 

With the illusory, ineffective legislative restrictions 
on campaign contributions and expenditures out of 
the way, with the pious pretense that we don’t spend 
money for political campaigns abandoned, several 
important consequences will ensue. 

(a) The national committees of our two great 
political parties will be restored to more 
effective leadership; 

(b) Corporations and labor unions will be 
elevated from their present role as second- 
rate political citizens and will be enabled 
to take their place alongside churches, 
fraternal organizations, clubs, trade associa- 
tions, and other American institutions in 
the political arena. 

(c) And finally, and most importantly, once the 
powerful voices of business and the power- 
ful voices of labor are unmuffled and can 
speak out not in their individual but in 
their representative capacities, then the 
floodlights of conviction, not to mention of 
necessity, will illuminate the dark, brood- 
ing issues of our time. Who is to say that 
under such pressures our great political 
parties may not at long last be compelled to 
cease the pretense of being all things to all 
men, or that as the “Solid South,” under the 
pressure of modern issues slowly dissolves, 
we may not come at long last to a more 


Regulation of Federal Election Finance,” Bicks and Friedman, 
New York University Law Review, May 1953 
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rational division of parties—for the pu! 
pose of political campaigns—as between 
conservatives and liberals? 

| am aware of the laudable activities of certain corporations 
and trade associations to further the political knowledge oi 
business executives at all levels. These are worthy efforts 
But as presently constructed they do not go to the heart 
of the problem. It is all right to teach middle management 
how political parties work, to introduce them to the pra 
ticalities of ward politics, and to tell them to go out and us 
their now-found knowledge in the interests of the party of 
their own choice, Of course the choice must be left to them 
But they will not suffer the drudgery of political chores unde: 
a milquetoast program of that kind. One reason is that they 
know perfectly well that the boss is not doing that kind of 
work. They know he wouldn't do it because that would be 
killing a mouse with an anvil, and therefore they will have 
no conviction of the importance of the work. I do nor dis 
parage these programs of political education. They are im 
portant. But they do not go the whole way. They will estab 
lish a broader base of important know-how, but it will take 
more than the programs as presently conceived to have any 
important effect. 

By contrast, suppose the president of a corporation ha: 
spoken out and suppose he has backed up his statements with 
good healthy money contributions from the corporation and 
from himself (the latter not included in his expense account 
of course), then that parr of middle management which 
agrees with him will get out and work. And contrary to the 
folklore about the lack of freedom of speech within the 
corporation, that part of middle management which doesn 
agree with the president will probably get out and work too 
If the latter side wins, the president will be glad—perhaps 
secretly —that somebody in the outfit was right. In any cas 
it is not true that all of the executive employees in corpora 
tions, if they expect to get on, must follow the corporate 
party line. 

Of course the program of repeal cannot be accomplished 
overnight. But it can be accomplished in the foreseeable future, 
particularly if management and labor both put their shoulder 
to the wheel. Meantime there is much that corporations and 
labor unions can do. I repeat that they occupy identical posi 
tions under the law. Neither must expect the other ever again 
to come under unequal legal prohibitions. 

When I say that there is much that can be done, I am 
speaking specifically, not generally. There is a big portion 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act—that which purports 
to forbid expenditures by corporations for political education 
by intracorporate communications or by public communica 
tions—which will be held unconstitutional for violation of 
the first amendment. Likewise such prohibitions in state law 
would probably be held in violation of the 14th amendment 
These constitutional provisions would probably extend also 
to protection of expenditures on behalf of political candidate 
as distinguished from campaign contributions. As I suggested 
earlier, it is remarkable that after so long a time important 
questions such as these have not yet been adjudicated. Corpo 
rations earnestly determined to engage in political activities 
should urge their legal advisers not to take the easy road 
a negative conclusion but to embark imaginatively and 
courageously upon the tests of law for which our courts are 
always open. 

Corporations should also give careful legal scrutiny to their 
charters and by-laws and should make certain that provisions 
for such important political expenditures as can now b 
properly made are not wltra vires. One word on ultra vir 
Ir would be naive to suppose that corporate management, 








ke just one illustration, may fix a price on its product or 
investment which, if wrong, may be ruinous but 
rake expenditures for political activities on issues 
ving forms or philosophies of governmental intervention 
which may be equally ruinous. Such naivete would be a vestige 
f a time—long since gone, I believe—when it was supposed 
that the business enterprise could live and have its being 
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I have tried to elucidate today a subject which seems to 
mie especially appropriate for an Invest-in-America occasion. 
That organization, which now for ten years has grown steadily 
in strength and influence, is founded on confidence in our 
land. But it is not enough to have confidence—not enough 
unless courage, imagination, and work are poured into the 
enterprise of keeping America invincible for the fateful years 
ahead. 


SOUTH UNABLE PSYCHOLOGICALLY TO SOLVE ITS PROBLEM ALONE 


By JESSIE P. GUZMAN, Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; Editor of the Negro 
Year Book 


Delivered at a meeting of the Tuskegee Civic Association, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, February 10, 1959 


FFICERS, Members and Friends of the Tuskegee Civic 
Association, this is the first opportunity I have had to 
appear formally before you since 1954, when I was 
candidate for election to the Macon County Board of 
Education. Many important changes have occurred in our 
tion, state, county and city since that political campaign, 


eatly affecting our entire life. 
Perhaps you can remember some of the activities of that 
mpaign almost jive years ago—our open letters to the elec- 


rate, speeches made at various churches and at the County 
Court House, broadcasts over radio and handbills and other 


terature setting forth our platform. All, you may recall, ap- 
pealed to our citizens to practice true democracy in public 
lucation by electing one Negro to public office. We were 
perating on the assumption that white citizens had some pride 
n the achievements of our Negro citizens and could be stim- 
ted to be fair and just if proper appeals were made. Let 


; review briefly some of those appeals 
Instances were cited in which Negroes had been elected by 
both races to public office in other Southern communities 
White citizens were reminded of the changes taking place 
ot only in this country but in the world at large. We pointed 
t Macon County had a wonderful opportunity to get 
nto the mainstream of the progressive South and to set an 
mple for those places not as far advanced in their dem- 
itic thinking as we were. 
A real community,” I stated, “attempts to develop a 
working arrangement that will resolve conflict and make con- 
tent progress possible,” and that I was certain all elements 
f our people wanted our County to continue making con- 
istent progress 
| indicated that more than 25,000 of the County's 30,561 
itizens had no voice in the administration of their school 
stem, or of any phase of local government due to the re- 
tions placed on Negro registration to assure continued 
white control; and I called on the white electors to let the 


County take the lead in demonstrating that as Americans we 
new how to live democratically and how to utilize the services 
of all of our citizens for the benefit of all. 


Is Macon County brave enough to accept this challenge?’ 
| asked. And, I said this: “I predict that my election to the 
Macon County Board of Education will be the beginning 
f an era of goodwill in our community, such as it has never 
before experienced. If I am elected . . . white citizens will 


iwaken to find they have nothing to fear, for they will have 
none of their power, or their prestige, or their jobs; but 


they would have gained the confidence and respect of every in- 
telligent colored citizen in the County. Negro citizens will 
awaken to find that their white neighbors after all are not 
tyrants, who look upon them simply as subjects for economic 
exploitation.” 

I continued: “My candidacy for office is the first opportu- 
nity Macon County has had to show that it really has faith in 
its Negro citizens; for the present state of affairs whereby 
one small group of our people makes all decisions by which the 
majority must abide cannot continue for very long. Let us of 
our own free will work out our problems,” I pled. “We can 
best serve democracy when the races in Macon County are per- 
mitted to work together and live together and plan together in 
mutual respect and harmony.” 

Only one white person in the whole County indicated that 
my appeal was even heard. And he seemingly was under the 
same illusion as we were. A few whites, however, did vote for 
your candidate no doubt because of their own political as- 
pirations, having themselves solicited the Negro vote. 

Because of this political gesture, which was simply an in- 
cident in the whole chain of events by which the Tuskegee 
Civic Association, its officers, members and supporters had for 
many years attempted to bring true Americanism to our local- 
ity, we were gerrymandered right out of the City of Tuskegee 
by our State Legislature and threatened with piece-meal divi- 
sion of our County because we dared to express the desire to 
have a voice in our own government. 

We were truly naive five years ago, but intervening events 
have been a real education. We now know that what occurred 
in 1954 and subsequently has simply been an extension of the 
South's persistent stand during the past one hundred years. 

II 

Dr. John Hope Franklin, noted historian of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has made the following observations: Within the past 
century, the South has had to make at least four important 
choices, each related in some way to the Negro, and in each 
instance the choice was one based on the inability of South- 
erners to accept the Negro as a human being worthy of digniry 
and respect as are the members of other races. 

The first choice was related to the institution of slavery. 
When people abroad and at home were condemning the in- 
stitution, the South had the choice of going along with the 
principles of equality or repudiating these principles. The 
South chose to launch an all-out defense of the “cornerstone” of 
its civilization and rejected human equality for an economic 
and social system based on inequality. This choice was an 
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unwise one. It led to a period of intolerance, of irrational 
thinking, and finally to secession and the Civil War. 

After the Civil War, the South was faced with its second 
choice. It could either accept the full implications of the In- 
dustrial Revolution then in full swing or it could qualify it to 
the point of nullifying the benefits it would bring. The South 
again refused to accept the Negro into full citizenship. It ex- 
cluded him from the new industrial order, and created a 
situation which in the long run dissipated its peoples’ energy, 
wasted its physical resources, and made itself a colony of the 
North and of the rest of the world. Southerners preferred to 
exchange Northern industrial domination of its economy i 
return for what it wanted most—domination of the Negro. 

The third choice faced by the South came at the turn of 
the twentieth century. Greater economic and political demo- 
cracy was being promoted in much of the nation due to the 
ferment of Progressivism. But the South accepted only a por- 
tion of reform, and this portion was reserved for whites only. 
When other parts of the country were taking steps to do some- 
thing about racial discrimination, the South was enacting 
segregation statutes. Southern politicians were campaigning 
for office on white supremacy platforms, supported by southern 
scholars who were “discovering” new evidences of the Negro’s 
inferiority. When the nation was trying to forget its long rec- 
ord of mistreatment of its largest minority group, the South 
wrote its white supremist views into its State constitutions and 
laws, and increased lynchings to keep the Negro “in his place.” 

When the United States Supreme Court handed down its 
decision outlawing segregation in public education in 1954 
and implemented this in 1955 with an order calling for a 
“prompt and reasonable” start “with all deliberate speed” 
toward complying with the decision, the South was faced with 
its fourth choice. Here again, the South could accept the 
Highest Court's decision or it could reject it. We all know 
the extent to which certain States of the South have gone to 
nullify and reject national law. They have adopted numerous 
manifestoes, and have attempted to interpose the sovereignty 
of the States between the Federal Government and the people. 
State legislatures have passed so many laws that they are be- 
ginning to fall from their own weight. They have heaped 
abuse of all kinds upon the Supreme Court and have called for 
the impeachment of that tribunal’s justices. They continue to 
seek national legislation to limit the power and functions of 
this court, and a State militia was used to prevent the execution 
of a Federal Court order. 

There has been “massive resistance” in Virginia and mob 
violence in Little Rock. The admittance of a Negro girl to 
its State University resulted in riots in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
and churches, homes and schools throughout the South have 
been bombed. Propaganda campaigns have been as massive as 
legal devices and acts of defiance. Although the white South is 
guilty of violence, the Negro is doing no bombing, is defying 
no courts, is attempting to enact no laws in defiance of his 
own government. 

The choices the South has made have not only been out of 
harmony with- the dominant trend in American life and 
thought, but they have been against the South's own best inter- 
est. They brought the South to the point where it became the 
nation’s most depressed area economically and it is still lagging 
behind the rest of the nation not only in this regard, but 
politically and socially as well. Its decisions have created a 
situation making it most difficult if not impossible for the 
region to create satisfactory relations between its own people, 
between it and the rest of the country, and beween it and 
the rest of the world. To complicate matters, the South be- 
lieves it is “acting in accordance with the principles of high 
honor and morality.” 
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In the meantime, it continues on its old historical road of 
denying to the region the development of its potentials becaus: 
it is more concerned about seeing to it that Negroes are ex 
cluded from participation in a common life 


Ill 

The Negro has come to know and to understand the whit 
South as it really is. He has not really known it in the past 
and it has not really known him, despite long and confident 
assertion to the contrary. The Negro has come to realize that 
the bond which truly holds the white South together, as Ulric! 
B. Phillips long ago asserted, is its white supremacy attitudes 

The South rejects everything that is not in accord with its 
fundamental theme. Pertinent here are some personal experi 
ences relating to the situation. In order to promote sales several! 
years ago, the Negro Year Book was offered to public high 
schools throughout the country for a nominal sum per copy 
There was widespread response from Negro schools and from 
white schools above the Mason-Dixon line, but very few, as I 
recall, from Southern white institutions. Later, when a new 
edition of the same volume was advertised nationally, some of 
the advertising materials were returned with insulting com 
ments. 

One day my husband and | were raking leaves and cleaning 
our front yard when a salesman from a nearby town came by 
stopped and began to talk. We found he was selling television 
sets and was looking for the names of prospective purchasers 
My husband gave him the name of a lady who he knew want 
a set, then said, “If you really wish to make a sale, I would 
advise you to be courteous and be sure to call her Mrs.” This 
man flushed and answered, “I'll never call her Mrs. It’s against 
my conscience, it’s against my religion, it’s un-Christian.” | 
said, “But how do you know:it’s un-Christian, have you ever 
tried it?” “No,” he said, “and I never will. 

While in Kansas a number of years ago, I visited a lady wh 
had attended the college at Highland, Kansas, from whic! 
George Washington Carver was excluded back in the 1880's 
because of his color. When her attention was called to the fact 
that the President of that institution was reported as having 
said, “We do not accept niggers here,” she mend, But he 
was a perfect gentleman, he could not have said that; and even 
if he did say it, he couldn’t have meant any harm.” Perhaps 
he did not, but the thing that matters, I told her, was that 
genius’ preparation for his life’s work was long delayed bs 
cause a prejudiced person refused to give him an opportunin 
develop latent abilities, and the world is poorer today because 
in all, at least fifteen of George Washington Carver's best 
years were lost to science. And who benefi ited more from 1 
researches of this scientist than the South? 

Alabama and the whole South had an opportunity to d 
segregate gracefully all of their transportation systems som« 
two or three years ago, but they refused to do so. Instead 
they placed up new segregation signs for State and inter-State 
passengers. 

The City of Mongomery was given the opportunity of 
making small sp ager in its segregated bus seating, but 
chose to make none, thus paving the way for the legal elit 
ination of segregated bus seating entirely. Learning no lesson 
from its intransigency in the bus controversy, officials of the 
same city are repeating their error by closing down the pu 
parks to keep from integrating them and vow to close 
public schools if threatened with integration, thinking 
will solve their problem. In the meantime, the tax payer 
money, which includes taxes paid by Negroes, is being ex 
pended to boost false pride. 

The town of Tuskegee was threatened not once bur severa 
times with losing the trade of our people, and this trade wa: 
actually withheld once before 1957, but the town did 
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lic trom that experience. It wanted Negroes to help support 
inesses and bear their share of the burden of operating the 
uicipality, but ic did not wish them to have any voice in 
ying how the town or the county should be run or how 
monies should be expended. Being gerrymandered outside of 
Tuskegee City limits taught Negro citizens a fundamental 
sson—they must not support institutions which deny them 
ipation on the same basis as other citizens. 
Even though we have a chief executive whose interest is 
nly in the white people of the State; though we have a judge 
who speaks only for white people; though I believe we have a 
Director of State Highways who would, if it were possible, 
build and maintain roads on which only white people would 
cl, the Negro’s enthusiasm for continuing his march toward 
omplete assimilation cannot be checked. Neither State laws 
id policy which permit Registrars to limit the number of 
Negroes who may qualify to vote, nor the antics of a County 
judge, who tried to withhold public records from the Civil 
Rights Commission, can stop the progress of democracy. 


IV 

We must never forget that Federal troops had to be sent to 
Little Rock to protect nine Negro children from mob violence 
because they won the right through the courts to attend 
lecent school; nor that a shouting, gesticulating mob in Char- 

North Carolina, threw sticks and rocks and spat at a 

ung Negro girl after her first day at a previously all-white 

1igh school to which she had been assigned. All of the brave 

hildren, the pioneers of desegregation, will remind Negroes 
their duty in this struggle for democracy. 

Nor must Negroes forget that there is a small body of 
Southerners who realize that the South is keeping itself in 
economic, political and psychological subservience but are 
fraid to speak out or to head any movement that would help 

area to see itself as it really is. Some way must be found to 

ke this group realize their predicament. Numerous groups 
nd individuals make statements, formulate resolutions and 
work up programs, but, with the exception of some private 
lucational institutions of higher learning, and a few of lower 
ink, most real and substantial gains in race relations in 

South have come about as the result of legal action insti- 
cuted by Negroes, with the support, financial and otherwise, 
f white and colored friends outside the South. 

However, there is a little band of white Southerners who 
really believe in equal citizenship rights for all Americans 
hey are easily identifiable. They have been aggressive in pro- 
moting their beliefs, unafraid of the consequences. Judge J. 
Waties Waring, formerly of Charleston, South Carolina, was 
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not afraid to rule that the white primary was unconstitutional. 
Aubrey Williams of Montgomery, Alabama, and James Dom- 
browski of New Orleans, both officials of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, are not afraid to place themselves 
squarely on the side of democracy. The leaders of Koinonia 
Farms, an interracial, religious community near Americus, 
Georgia, are certainly not afraid of the consequences their 
stand on racial matters might bring. Lillian Smith of the same 
State, whose books have mirrored Southern life, knows no fear. 
Carl and Anne Braden of Louisville, Kentucky, hounded by 
politicians in high and low places, accused of Communism and 
abused because they dared to believe and act on their belief that 
Negroes should be decently housed and respected as human 
beings, cannot be intimidated. There are others in Florida, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and other states who are 
not afraid to work for democracy. 

But the South has rejected practically every one of its native 
sons and daughters who are seeking to make democracy 
reality and who are demonstrating that democracy can exist 
in the region. It is this group whose inspiration is encouraging 
the Negro to continue to work and to make sacrifices to bring 
about a society where not only he but every individual will be 
given an opportunity to develop and to make his contribution 
to a common country. While we are remembering those who 
are bearing the brunt of the present struggle for freedom for 
all, we must include those white children, who in numerous 
instances, regardless of parental and societal control have 
accepted their new schoolmates; and the white teachers who, in 
spite of their personal views on segregation, have received no 
criticisim concerning their treatment of their new pupils. 

This tide of public opinion at home, the changing concep- 
tion of the Negro about himself, his past and his future, world 
disapproval of any type of artificial barrier which would hinder 
the development of people, are unmistakable signs that the 
South is again on the losing side, and cannot win its latest 
struggle for the preservation of a society based on racial dis- 
crimination, for this policy is on its way out. 

All of the arguments and devices that the South has origi- 
nated and maintains to keep the Negro in a subordinate posi- 
tion have long since been proved untenable. All branches of our 
Federal Government have come to the conclusion that the 
national interest is paramount to that of any one region. 

The South has demostrated that it is unable psychologically 
and otherwise to solve its problem alone. But it will be solved 
by interacting forces from within and from without; and in 
this solution the Negro, his leaders and organizations, in- 
cluding the Tuskegee Civic Association, will have played 
significant role. 


The Threat Today 


WE ARE LOSING THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
By THOMAS F. HICKEY, Lieutenant General, U.S.A., retired 


Delivered to the Massachusetts National Guard Association, Boston, Massachusetts, May 23, 1959 


DEEPLY APPRECIATE the invitation you have extended 
me to be with you here this evening. It is always a happy 
event when one has the opportunity to come back home, 

and, it is a particular pleasure at such a time, to be able to 
visit so many old friends who are members of your organiza- 
ion. It has been thirty years since I first attended a meeting 
f the Massachusetts National Guard Association, and, I have 
etained through the years, many happy memories of those days 
f service with the Second Corps of Cadets—the 102d Field 


Arciller 


In appearing before an association of the military, one 
usually selects a military subject. There are certainly many 
topics available, but, I am sure that any presentation of mine 
would not tell you anything new or interesting. Our news 
media does an excellent job of keeping the nation informed 
concerning the activities of the military—from the missile 
firings at Cape Canaverai to the under sea activities at the 
North Pole. I know that I could spend all of the time allotted 
to me in extolling the virtues of the membership of your 
organization—dedicated citizens who, by their voluntary mem- 
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THOMAS F. HICKEY 


bership in the National Guard, are giving of their time and 
effort to become militarily proficient, while continuing their 
civilan pursuits—in order to meet the nation’s needs in time 
of emergency. But, I know that you do not need to have 
anyone sing your praises. They are written into our national 
history by the deeds and service that is a part of your heritage. 
I would, however, like to talk to you—who have helped to 
furnish our military leadership in time of war—about the need, 
today, for leadership in the field of good citizenship. 

We are living in a troubled world. It is a world at war. 
Each one of us—whether we like it or not—is a participant in 
this world-wide combat for the minds and hearts of men. 
Two fundamentally opposite concepts of moraljty are in con- 
flict. One of these concepts must eventually dominate. The 
other is doomed to destruction. There is no middle ground in 
this combat. No one can afford to be neutral. We are faced 
with either success and survival, or, defeat and death. Commu- 
nism as we have seen it, destroys a man’s individuality, his soul, 
and, his conscience. This moral evil has been in our midst 
for over forty years, and, too many of our people are adopting 
the attitude that we can do nothing about it. Our confidence in 
ourselves has been replaced by confusion. We are uneasy and 
unhappy as we witness the political, economic and military 
harassment being placed in our path, because, they interfere 
with our enjoyment of the material advantages available to us. 
We are uncertain and unsure, as Communism continues to 
destroy the freedoms we take for granted, while we—under 
our system of free enterprise—enjoy the highest standard of 
living this world has ever seen. We are more interested in our 
luxuries than in our ideals. We are more interested in the 
goods of life than we are in the goals of life. We are putting 
too much emphasis on the material; too little on the spiritual. 
We are losing the faith of our fathers. 

This “what's in it for me” attitude has caused many of us 
to neglect our civic responsibilities and to allow a lessening in 
the moral and spiritual values that are our heritage. We are 
completely indifferent and apathetic to everything that does not 
have an impact on our own personal well-being. We are able 
to sit on the sidelines, unconcerned, when we are told of the 
yearly increases in the number of major crimes, broken homes 
and juvenile delinquency in the nation. The sordid stories of 
deceit, trickery and corruption uncovered by committees of the 
Congress and the press do not trouble our thoughts. The re- 
wards, honors and acclaim rendered to individuals who have 
violated our legal and our moral code in their private and 
public lives do not bother us. We are neither disturbed or 
shocked as we see public officials lampooned, and, national 
leaders ridiculed—as subtle attacks and innuendo attempt to 
discredit the high quality of service these individuals have 
rendered to the nation. In our preoccupation with the problem 
of obtaining our share of the goods of this world we fail to 
see the constant pressure around us attempting to confuse our 
minds; pressure and propaganda that attempts to belittle 
patriotism as a virtue; to play down the facts of our glorious 
history and heritage; to destroy our faith in our ideals; to have 
us believe that passing customs and changing ideas require 
that our moral code be changed to keep pace with modern 
living. 

These are the scenes that show us the dangers confronting 
us. They warn us that we cannot depend, alone, on material 
means to combat the materialistic monstrosity opposing us. 
A monstrosity which has existed and expanded by manufac- 
turing fear, by perverting truth, by obliterating justice, by 
destroying law, and, by enslaving its victims. A monstrosity 
which has for its goal, world domination. A monstrosity which 
has for its purpose the destruction of our way of life. We 
cannot live with this moral evil by satisfying its greed through 
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concessions. We cannot retain our honor and integrity by 
evading our responsibilities every time that force and violence 
raises its ugly head. We must not, through our own inaction 
and indifference, allow ourselves to be infected with the germs 
of a flexible morality. We must not surrender our birthright 
while we forget that self-government requires self-partici- 
pation; that self-discipline requires self-control. One does not 
have to be a member of the military to know that an ostrich 
with his head in the sand still makes a good target. 

We must go back and reevaluate our process of thinking. 
We must go back and pur first things first. And, who could 
better lead this renaissance than the individuals who comprise 
the membership of your organization. Each one of you has 
taken upon himself a sworn obligation to defend these United 
States against all enemies whomsoever. This legal obligation 
also carries with it the moral obligation to work continuously 
for the preservation of our way of life. It is certainly axiomatic 
that if this country is worth dying for, it is worth living for 
So, yours is a responsibility to furnish the leadership in the field 
of good citizenship; to awaken our people to the dangers con- 
fronting us; and, to the means of combatting that danger. You 
must lead in bringing back the old fashioned virtues of love 
of God and love of country. 

One week from today is Memorial Day—a day set aside to 
pay tribute to our honored dead. As we consider the sacri- 
fice made by those men and women who gave their lives in 
defense of our country, it should bring into sharp focus the 
responsibility which is ours today to defend and protect this 
bastion of freedom. There can be no better memorial to these 
honored patriots than a rededication of our hearts and minds 
to the ideals for which they served their country. Memorial Day 
is a time bridge that unites our national past with our national 
future. Tradition is not.a closed dry record of the past. But, 
tradition lives only in the actions of its heirs and successors 
There is a growing tendency to underrate our history and our 
heritage. Solemn occasions such as Memorial Day remind us 
of the history and the heritage which is ours. If we become 
casual and callous toward these patriotic manifestations, we 
can expect to see such laxity replaced by cynicism. 

We are fortunate to be a part of the greatest and the freest 
nation on the face of this earth. Only a little over three cen- 
turies have elapsed since the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and 
today, we, the newest of the great nations find ourselves as 
the leaders of the free world. Yet, despite our youth, we 
are the oldest republic. Despite our youth, we have the 
oldest written constitution. Our Declaration of Independence 
and our Constitution are the fountainhead of human poli- 
tical achievement. Every time we pass a historical roadside 
marker we can be proud that each one marks a milestone in 
our growth. But, our proud and inspiring history and tradition 
was not achieved by uncertainty and complacency; by com- 
promise or concession; by a failure to meet every challenge 
which confronted us. We, who were born and have lived in the 
midst of so many reminders of the historic events which 
created this republic, have special reason to guard against any 
lessening of the strength and firmness that our forebears dis- 
played in establishing this nation. I believe it was Patrick 
Henry who asked the question: “Is life so sweet, and peace so 
dear, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery?” 
That question was answered by our forebears in their deter- 
mination not to coexist with tyranny and injustice; by their 
resolution not to compromise with right truth—or appease an 
aggressor. We, too, must face the threat confronting us today 
with the same determination and resolution. 

The salvation of this nation depends on the perpetuation of 
the ideals upon which it was established; on the preservation 
of the liberties which our Constitution and our laws guar- 
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ntee. Our torm of government depends for its success on the 
willingness of its citizenry to perform their civic obligations. 
These obligations go hand in hand with the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. We hear much today of the rights 
ind privileges of the individual citizen. You and I know that 
every right has a corresponding responsibility; every privilege 
1 corresponding obligation. 

It is not war of itself which has brought so much horror 
id heartache to our people. It is the comfortable sleep we take 
n the intervals of quiet. If we become bored and apathetic 


vhen the threat to our existence is not too apparent; if we 
| 


ourselves into a quiet sleep during furloughs from the 


! war; if we blow hor and cold during periods of tension; 

f we are only to respond to events after they have happened— 
we will have no one to blame but ourselves for any deterio- 
n in our way of life. Our hope and our trust is to be found 
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only in the spiritual and moral values which have brought us 
to the preeminent position we now hold. But we can lose what 
we have by default; by our failure to work at protecting what 
we hold dear; the dignity of the individual made to the image 
and likeness of his Creator. We must not allow psuedo-intel- 
lectuals, parlor pinks and fellow travellers to take over our in- 
tellects. We must not allow columnists and commentators, 
punsters and pollsters, bagmen and gagmen to make decisions 
for us. 

Discipline is a spiritual quality which raises man to his 
highest attributes. A truly disciplined man knows that true 
freedom is the liberty to do what one ought to do not what one 
wants to do. A nation, like an army, which is not disciplined, 
which does not adhere to its moral code, is sick—and that 
nation will remain sick until an enemy opposed to it proves 
that it is dead 


Education For Daily Living 


THERE ARE THREE KINDS OF CITIZENS 
By ANDREW R. BREINES, Ph.D., Pastor of St. Ignatius Church, Mount Horeb, Wisconsin 
Baccalaureate Address delivered at Mount Horeb High School, May 24, 1959 


FEW WEEKS AGO, when I received Mr. Kobs’ invita- 
tion to give the baccalaureate address for the graduating 
class of 1959, I was pleased because I have come to 

1ow sO many of you personally during your high school 
ourse; and I wanted to share this happy occasion with you. 


Chis is a happy day for you because it is a milestone in 

ur life. It represents an achievement that no one can take 
from you—you are high school graduates! To fully appreciate 
what that means, you would have to talk with someone who 
is trying to meet life’s challenge without a high school di- 
ploma. The high school diploma, it is true, is only the first 
recognition of your academic standing. But without it, it 


would be very difficult, if not impossible, to pursue further 
iny formal study. With a high school diploma in your hand, 
limited academic opportunity as well as many skilled job 
pportunities lie within your grasp. 
Some of you will be going on to school, to college, to 
business schools, to secretarial schools, and so on. Some of 
1 have reached the end of your academic careers. But 
vhether you are going on to school or not, your education 
vill continue as long as you live. We hope that you have 
quired sufficient knowledge to help you meet successfully 
problems arising from daily living. 
All men are created equal before God and the law. But 
men are not equal in intelligence and skillfulness. That is 
in his present state man must work and study and, yes, 
to develop his God-given powers to their fullest 
pacilies 
Modern education has become quite a complex thing. In 
cient Greece, there were no schools in our sense of the 
vord. There were three kinds of teachers: of grammar and 
bly arithmetic, of music, and of gymnastics, such as 
wrestling, boxing, running, jumping, throwing the javelin, 
tc. Later when the philosophical schools developed—those of 
Plato and Aristotle, for example—the highest Greek life was 
ne of cultured leisure; knowledge was pursued for its own 


\s a result, Greek education lost touch with the life-springs 
Greek social and political life. Greek teachers appealed 

to the natural tendencies of the individual. This 
leveloped a spirit of selfishness and exaggerated individu 


(;roup was set against group until national discord 


became the general order of the times. In a word, un- 
realistic Greek education prepared the way for the conquest 
of Greece by Rome. 

Let us take the case of Roman education. In the early days 
of ancient Rome, education was received in the family and 
supplemented by activity in public life. The Roman father 
had unlimited power over his son's life and was liable to 
public censure if he failed to train his son in the ordinary 
civic, moral, and religious duties. After the Romans conquered 
the Greeks, a change came about in Roman education. The 
works of the greatest Greek thinkers were translated into 
Latin. Greek teachers were employed. Roman education en- 
gaged the thought of the greatest philosophers and the action 
of the wisest legislators. Art, science, and literature were placed 
at its service. The mighty influence of the Roman State was 
exerted in its behalf. But all of this could not prevent the 
decline of Roman institutions—social, religious, and political. 

Roman institutions crumbled because Roman education 
allowed Roman citizens to grow soft. Frugality and discipline 
had been characteristic of the ancient Romans. But later the 
military conquests of the Roman armies and the looting and 
taxation of defeated countries brought about a deterioration 
of Roman social and political life. The: citizens of Rome 
became city mobs that expected to be fed and entertained by 
the emperor. More “bread and circuses were its constant de- 
mand. The sturdy Roman peasant, the small farmer who had 
been the backbone of Roman economic life, now spent all his 
time in the city, following now this city mob, now that. 

At the height of its great military might the Roman Empire 
was a world power. No one dreamed then that there ever 
could be any other order in the civilized world than Roman or- 
der. But when Rome's citizens deteriorated into mobs bent only 
on the pursuit of pleasure, comfort, and new thrilling experi- 
ence, the end was inevitable. The Barbaric hordes of Northern 
Europe began to beat down the Roman frontiers, first at this 
point, then at that; in less than a century the deed was done. 
The once mighty Roman Empire had fallen. 

When you have finished a survey of Greek and Roman 
education and have seen the fragmentary ruins of what was 
once the splendor of Roman civilization, you are forced to con 
clude: How little, after all, human theorizing can accomplish 
when it strives for no other ends than those of the present 
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ANDREW R. BREINES 


phase of human existence. 

If you are wondering why I seem to have dwelt so long 
on the remote historical aspects of education, this is the reasor. 
The past always has important lessons for the present and 
future for those who are willing to profit by them. 

In the twentieth century we understand better than did 
the Greeks and the Romans the importance of education for 
daily living. If we are willing to learn from the past, we know 
that it is disastrous for education to lose touch with a nation’s 
social, religious, political, and economic life. 

Today, thanks to the advance made by the social sciences, 
we know a little more about the inner workings of society. 
We know, for example, that the school together with the 
family, the church, the government, and economic life, make 
up the basic institutions of society. We know that no institu- 
tion exists of and for itself. Each depends on the others for the 
smooth operation of society as a whole. 

The social sciences today give us another advantage over the 
men and women of the past. They have given us a new con- 
cept, called “social adequacy” with which we can test what 
is good for ourselves and for civilization. The measure of social 
adequacy is not only what is good for the individual but also 
what is good for the family, for the group, for society. Here is 
a norm that can prevent us from making the same mistakes 
made by the Greeks and the Romans, and by those succeeding 
generations of men who put the wishes of the individual above 
the good of the group and society. 

It is only when we put the individual into his proper social 
setting that we can get the right perspective of his place in 
the human scheme of things. In our modern complex society 
every individual—no matter how humble his status—has many 
roles to play in the performance of ordinary daily duties. 
Oftentimes two roles that he is expected to fill are in conflict 
with one another. The conflict may cause deep emotional dis- 
turbances but he is expected to, play his part as though nothing 
were wrong. 

How does modern education, education for daily living, 
help the individual carry out his various roles in our society? 


.Perhaps this question can be answered best by describing the 


differences between the uneducated, the half-educated, and the 
well-educated citizen. 

But before I begin, to avoid any misunderstanding, let me 
explain that the number of years of schooling that a person has 
received is not necessarily the criterion of how well educated 
a person is. The real criterion, rather, is how well he works 
with the tools he has acquired. Every schoolboy knows that 
some of our greatest Americans had little or no formal edu- 
cation. Abraham Lincoln, for example, was raised in wilder- 
ness poverty and was deprived of the most elementary formal 
education. But he became one of this country’s greatest presi- 
dents and his Gettysburg Address ranks with the greatest 
speeches in the English language. 

To go on, the uneducated citizen is usually quite helpless 
in the face of the ordinary reverses of life. He is the victim of 
prejudices. He does not look at all the facts in a particular 
case but jumps to conclusions. In other words, he makes the 
habitual mistake of generalizing from particular instances. He 
is selfish, intolerant, and incurably suspicious. As a result, 
he is usually in conflict with other people. He cannot adjust 
himself to changing circumstances. He rushes in headlong 
where angels fear to tread; and after he has made a mess of 
things, he expects someone else to bail him out. Worst of all, 
he is always right; no one can tell him anything. He must 
have his own way or he will not do his part. 

The half-educated citizen, as the term implies, is only half 
trained. He lives his life by easy slogans because he does not 
know anything thoroughly. He has no knowledge of the back 
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ground out of which they emerged. Slogans, cliches, catch 
words and phrases are his complete stock-in-trade. He lives 
by advertising slogans, economic slogans, political slogans, 
even religious slogans. The fact that most of these are ration 
alizations devised by men with selfish motives never seems to 
occur to the half-educated citizen. Neither does it seem 
to disturb him that he is letting someone else do his thinking 
for him. In school, he learned a few new words which he now 
uses over and over again without really knowing what thcy 
mean; and, of course, he is blissfully unaware when he is 
misusing them. Because he fails to think for himself, he is a 
conformist; that is, he regulates his life by what other 
people say and do. He gives lip service to certain general 
principles; but when it comes to applying them, he doesn’t 
have what it takes. He is sophisticated about externals becaus« 
it gives him a feeling of belonging. But he never has any tim« 
for serious study of the problems he encounters in daily living; 
and so he has no appreciation of the values that really count 
in life. 

The well-educated citizen is well trained for daily living 
He is a poised, well-balanced individual. He is not disturbed b 
every opposing opinion and he has no time for petty gossip 
He stands out from the crowd by the fact that there is no 
sham or pretense in him. He lives an authentic life. He is an 
integrated personality. Life for him, too, is a daily struggk 
He has his ups and his downs, like everyone else. But he has 
a faith that overcomes the world because it consistently digests 
the doubts, the fears, and the despair that arise from daily life 
experience. His love knows the meaning of self-renunciation 
and is always in the process of rectifying the wrongs it has 
inflicted on others. He is mature enough to realize that in any 
commitment he may make, there will be dry moments; but 
he also knows that these are normal even in the most dedicated 
lives. Above all, he is consistently responsible in everything 
that he does because before he arrives at any decision, he takes 
a good long look at the underlying principles that are ai 
stake. 

There you have the three kinds of citizens. Graduates of th 
class of 1959, only you can decide what category of citizen 
you will strive to emulate in your future lives. 

I should be something less than forthright and certainly un 
realistic if I did not remind you graduates that we are living 
in troubled times—times which are an odd mixture of material 
prosperity and spiritual and moral crisis 

The most reliable business forecasts today predict steadily 
increasing economic prosperity throughout the rest of 1959 
through 1960, with a mild recession—such as we experience 
recently—for either early in 1961 or at the latest by the middk 
of 1961. That would seem to indicate good job prospects. But 
the news about job opportunities is all the same. They warn 
that employers are being more and more selective about whom 
they employ. They are interviewing twelve to fifteen candidate 
to hire one man. 

In spite of these optimistic business forecasts, reports about 
the rest of the world are less reassuring: other countries ar 
not content with their economic lot. The international situation 
remains pretty much “touch and go.” Official Washington 
assures us that there is no prospect of war in our immediat 
future. But no one can predict what will happen next on the 
international scene. It is the mood of government officials that 
is most disturbing for it remains apprehensive and anxious, 
if expecting the worst. 

That, in a nutshell, my dear graduates, is the world int 
which you are going after your graduation. I wish it were a 
more secure world, a happier world, a less anxious world we 
were giving you. But that ts it! 

One important advantage you do have, however, over ey 
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previous class of graduates; that is, the advantage of the new 
knowledge discovered in every field of scientific research 
during the past year. It is yours for the taking. 

The future lies before you. It belongs to you. If your home 
training and your schooling has taught you anything, it has 
impressed on you what will be expected of you in your daily 
life in that future. 

What do your parents expect of you? Parents, remember, 
have the natural right to educate their children. That is some- 
times forgotten in today’s complicated education process. Your 
parents do not expect anything for themselves. But they have a 
right to expect that the sacrifices they have made for you will 
help you find a useful place in the world, a place in which 
you will develop fully the latent powers that are within you. 

What do your teachers expect of you? They expect you to 
continue to read and to study in order that you may improve 
your understanding of the problems you will face in daily 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


life. And if you succeed in coming up with even one answer 
to one problem at a given time and place, you will have repaid 
them for their labors in your behalf. 

What do the taxpayers and the school board expect of you? 
The taxpayers? Yes, they after all have paid for your educa- 
tion. Roughly each and everyone of you represent an invest- 
ment of one thousand dollars of the taxpayers’ money. They 
have a right to a return on their investment. But all they 
expect is that you be the beneficiaries. They hope that your 
education will help to keep the basic institutions of our 
American way functioning smoothing. They hope that they 
have made a sound investment in the future citizens of this 
country. 

My dear graduates, you have been given the tools with which 
to recognize responsibility wherever it exists. But the work of 
assuming that responsibility is in your hands. 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


By JAMES W. ARMSTRONG, Head of Speech Department, Henderson County High School, Henderson, Kentucky. Author: 
"Public Speaking for Everyone”; formerly Associate Professor of Speech, Northwestern University 


Delivered before the graduating class, Henderson County High School, May 14, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, Board Members, Faculty, Parents 
and Friends, Seniors: The time has come. This com- 
mencement occasion on which your eyes have been 

set all year, this goal for which four years of school work has 
been spent, this moment of time which shall mark your gradu- 
ition, now has arrived. 

How different you look this evening. You boys, the blue- 
jeans, you girls, the skirts and blouses, in which we are so used 
to seeing you, are replaced by these formal caps and gowns, 
in recognition of this academic milestone. This room, so 
usually occupied with study tables, and with the whisperings, 
efforts and disciplines of study hall, has been transformed for 
its first graduation ceremony. 

So we pause for a moment to give note and honor to this 
occasion. Graduation is no new thing; it happens to others 
every year. It will be taking place now nearly daily across the 
breadth and length of the land. But for this moment, in time, 
in place and history, you seniors hold the spotlight. This is 
your day. 

And may I say that this day is not only a graduation day 
for you. It is a moment of graduation for your parents; their 
ove and concern are represented in your achievement. This is 
i moment of graduation for your teachers; they share in this 
event through you. It is a moment of graduation for the nation; 
you are part of the youth crop of the nation. In the quantity 
ind quality of that crop, the nation is increasingly interested. 

An old Roman legend recounts that once upon a time in 
Rome the earth burst open in the forum. Augurs were sum- 
moned to tell why it happened and what to do. The augurs 
carried on their rites and cogitations, then they announced. 
“Romans and gods are displeased. This is a punishment. Unless 
you cast into the cavity your most precious possession, the 
earth will not close.’ 

The men threw into the void their shields, swords, armor: 
nothing happened. The women threw into the yawning earth 
their most precious jewels; nothing happened. Then a young 
man, Marcus Curteous, fully caparisoned in armor, mounted his 
horse and dashed into the maw. As he disappeared, the ground 
closed—Rome was saved—for their most precious possession 
was their youth. Our youth is our most precious possession, 
because our youth is our future 


The future is one thing that both you parents and graduates 
are thinking about tonight. With graduation we are dealing in 
futures. Thomas Jefferson said: “I like the dreams of the 
future, better than the history of the past.” Wisecracking Jim 
Owen said, “I like to think of the future. That is where I’m 
going to spend the rest of my life.” What kind of life lies 
before us? What lies ahead? This evening, in observing this 
commencement occasion, I would like to turn our thoughts to 
three important questions: 1. What will living be like for you 
in the next 25 years? 2. What world conditions may influence 
your life wherever you live? 3. And then, what personal con- 
clusions may you reach in meeting your future? 


II 


The famous English writer, George Bernard Shaw, caught 
the world’s attention back in 1933 with a fascinating book 
entitled, “The Shape of Things to Come.” Many of the things 
he predicted have since come to pass. Well, in looking at the 
shape of things to come, let’s first consider what kind of 
every day living we shall be having in America by the time 
you graduating seniors are in your forties. In order to get the 
answers let’s go to the authorities whose business it is to fore- 
cast the future. Let’s consult the population experts, the in- 
dustrial planners, the research men, the forecasters who con- 
stantly deal in futures. What does this mean to you? Well, it 
may give you a line on the trend in future jobs, the places in 
America where growth and development will take place, the 
kind of homes you will have, what life will be like. Well, 
what will life be like in the 80's, allowing for a percentage of 
error? What do the experts say? 

First, our nation. What will the United States look like in 
the 1980's? Not a nation in increased physical size, say the 
experts, but a nation of exploding population. In the mid- 
1980's they predict a nation of a quarter billion people. To 
make this figure understandable, take Chicago, our second 
largest city. That national population growth is the equivalent 
to creating a city the size of Chicago every year for 25 years. 
It will be a nation of the young—you women will give birth 
to a lot of babies—over 100,000,000 boys and girls under 20 
by that time. It will be a nation of the old folks too—some 
25,000,000 over 65—a jump of 10 million over today. Mar- 
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JAMES W. ARMSTRONG 


riages? Marriages will double, that’s right, double, by the 
1980's. 

Next, houses—what will they be like? Many of them 
like you have today, say the forecasters. But some of them 
will have detachable rooms, walls that slide or fold up like 
an accordian. Your TV screen will hang on your wall, as 
large or as small as you like; and note this: Your TV will also 
provide a baby watching service. Shopping—how will you 
shop? Much of it the same as today; but much of it will be 
done by TV. You will sit by your television, with telephone 
in hand. Then you will call the store where you want to 
shop, ask for the item to be shown to you. Say it is a dining 
room table—in a flash several tables will be shown on your 
television in color and in three dimension. A voice will give 
you full information and price. You can order, sitting there 
in your chair. 

What about housekeeping and home care? Girls, here is 
the ultimate, a kitchen sized Univac into which the house- 
wife will insert a coded card, push a button, and viola, the 
food will be prepared. Crazy? Perhaps, but so would have 
been talk of air conditioning and electric refrigerators to 
your grandmothers. Experts say housekeeping will be a snap! 
How will you keep your home dust free? Just pull out your 
electrostatic dust catcher; presto, the dust will be gone. Floor 
scrubbing? Self operating scrubbers and polishers will do the 
work. But boys this will match it. Plans are already drawn for 
a lawn mower that stays in a little shed. Then when the grass 
grows to a set height, out comes the lawn mover, automatically 
cuts the lawn, then returns to the shed. Cooking will be done 
electronically, fast, cool, effortless. 

In thinking about health, let’s think about teeth. The fore- 
casters look forward to the day when there will be no tooth 
decay. Unless you wear your teeth out, they will go with you 
until the end. Should there be decay, filling materials will 
stimulate new growth and prevent further decay. If the enamel 
cracks on your teeth, a mineralizing agent will be applied to 
rebuild the surface. The life span will continue to go up, the 
children of the 80's will live to their 80's. Many doctors will 
specialize in geriatrics, the problems of the aged. 

Travel in the 80’s—what a dream! By 1980's Paris will be 
just over 2 hours from New York. Travelers from New York 
to Los Angeles will leave after lunch and get there before 
lunch. I had expected to say something about flying saucers 
in the 80's; we knew they were coming. But they are here—the 
proto-types are already being produced, saucer like plans that 
are propelled by down draft, and move at incredible speeds. 
Yes, and contracts have already been let with the Ford Motor 
Co.—for an automobile that will skim the ground a foot 
off the earth. Ic will travel over water as easily as over land, 
with this new air cushion system of propulsion. The planners 
will soon be producing flying tanks for the military, flying 
passenger trains, flying ships, all working on this air cushion 
principle. All of these developments have been reported to 
the Congressional House Committee for Austronautics. 

And now that our visions are warming up, let us consider 
some of the coming wonders of electronics. We know that 
electronics already have accomplished miracles, and here are 
some of the things to come. In a few years, little radios will 
fit snugly into your ears. Electronic films of a broadway play 
you will buy like phonographic records, and play them through 
your television set. Newspapers and magazines will be set up 
electronically in hardly the flash of an eye. What is that? 
The telephone ringing? You will pick up the receiver and see 
as well as hear the party on the other end of the line—that is 
if you desire. Here is another: “Typewriter, take this letter.” 
You will speak into the typewriter and it will write what you 
have said. But here is one better: You will speak into a ma- 
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chine in English and your words will come out written in 
German or French. You name your problem, and electronics 
will do it. 

What will you be using for power? Atomic energy—of 
course. By 1980, it is estimated, one third of all electric power 
will come from atomic energy. It will come in small packages; 
pint size reactors will be shipped to supply power to the 
remote corners of the earth. But solar energy will be used, too, 
energy from the sun. Sun power will be uscd to heat homes, 
give power to factories—propel ships. 

We can’t stop talking about the world you will be living 
in, without talking about the space age, can we! Do you 
realize that when you are old and grey, you will say—“The 
space age dawned when I was in my teens.” Who can predict 
what will be happening by the time you are in your forties? Big 
predictions of only 3 years ago are being outdated. What 
wonders are in store for you! Some of the substantial things 
that the experts are seeing in the near future: Earth satellites 
by which television programs will be telecast from or to any 
place in the world. Everyone says, space platforms in the sky— 
before very long. I share in the belief that not only will there 
be direct weather observations covering all the earth, but that 
time will come when tornadoes will be killed at the time of 
their birth. Further, artificial weather control may become a 
military threat between nations. The force that sends rockets 
into space, can also be used in the future to project great 
freight cargoes to any place on earth in matters of minutes. 
Even now the Army can send supplies to troops by rockets. 
Can anyone doubt now that man will be traveling off into 
far space in a matter of a few years. Our newspapers contain 
daily items now about money appropriated, contracts let, men 
selected for space ships to come. 

Here, then, seniors is your world to come. An America of 
exploding populations, a nation of the young and old, a nation 
of homes with folding walls, Univac kitchens, television baby 
watchers; automobiles that travel above !and and water, homes 
heated by the sun, cities lighted by atomic energy, ships and 
planes that seldom need refueling. Jobs will be found in re- 
tailing for a bursting population, in tempting products yet 
to be invented, in services catering to youth and old age, in 
areas of expansion and growth such as California, Florida, the 
South West. But Kentucky will be progressing too—from a 
networth of super highways and an expanding industrial 
development. Surely, a world of economic wonders and vo- 
cational opportunities lies ahead. 


Ill 
But even as I mention these future wonders, I see a doubt- 
ing look in your eyes—“Yes, but . . .” You know that there are 


some “if's.” World conditions may be determining what life 
is like in Henderson County,’ Ky. Your older brothers got 
caught by what happened in Korea. Twice, my life has been 
completely disrupted by what happened far away—-once at 
Pearl Harbor, previously in France. You will be fortunate in- 
deed if you can live your life through without facing some 
world cataclysm; no one else has in this century. At the 
college groundbreaking the other day, the governor talked 
about our living on the front end of a world hurricane. Charles 
Malik, President of UN General Assembly, has similarly 
spoken about the mighty winds that are blowing around the 
world—icy winds. They present challenges and dangers alike. 
He mentioned twelve. I shall mention three. 

The first mighty wind blowing is this: that UNCON. 
TROLLED POWER—CAPABLE OF MAN'S DESTRUC- 
TION—is loose in the world. What will you do with it in 
your time? Let me go to an authority for a statement—to 
Thomas E. Murray, former Commissioner of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. He says: “Our quest for security has 
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led us up to a strange end. Presently we are no longer sure 
ibout the one thing that always in the past was secure—that 
there would be a mankind living here on earth until the day on 
which man’s temporal history would be terminated by an 
act of Almighty God. We no longer have that security. Man 
now has the power to put an end to his own history. We have 
invented nuclear weapons capable of destroying all human 
life.” Yes, we have created an explosive power of incredible 
strength. Beyond the A-bomb came the H-bomb; beyond the 
H-bomb lies the C-bomb; and there is a beyond and beyond 
ind beyond of destructive force. 

Relive world history: August 6, 1945, the first A-bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, a city of 343,967—the dead 78,159, 
the injured 37,000, the missing 13,000. August 9, 1945, the 

cond bomb was dropped on Nagasaki. It ended the war. A 
massive deterrent to prevent war, we thought; no more wars. 
But on November 23, 1955 our secret was out, the Soviets 
exploded their first H-bomb. 

Our problems haven't stopped there: We have found the 
EFFECTS OF THE H-BOMB UNCONTROLLABLE. Jap- 
nese fishermen in the Lucky Dragon first learned about fall 
out—they got caught. Since then we have learned a lot about 
fall out, haven't we! We know now that an explosion of a 
hydrogen bomb releases STRONTIUM 90, a deadly radio- 
active material that may take years to sift to the ground. There 
it poisons the earth, and enters the food. Beyond a limit it 
means death. Man is befouling his earthly nest. What can your 
generation do to restore our world sanity. 

The second mighty world wind that involves us is this: 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE FREE WORLD AND 
COMMUNISM HAS BROADENED AND DEEPENED, 
NOT LESSENED. We are realizing that always there is the 
threat of arms, bush fires around the world. The Communists 
push to see what they can get. There was Korea—costly, 
bloody, inconclusive; South Vietnam in southeast Asia, where 
trouble was stirred; Quemoy Islands and Formosa which we 


ad to back up with U. S. arms; the Mid East, Lebanon and 
Jordan, where we and the British sent troops to prevent sub- 
version; Iraq—where subversion was successful, we were too 


late. Now, Iran, the hottest spot in the world. And even as we 
meet here—Berlin—with war threats involved, another powder 
keg 

We have spent billions to bolster up the defenses of the 
free world. After World War II we shipped arms and equip- 
ment to Europe, Greece and Turkey, to guard against Red 
aggression. After Korea we increased our military spending in 
the Pacific; in 1953 it was more than four billion. Since World 
War Il we have spent more than 23 billion on military aid. 
Since World War Il we have spent more than 39.5 billion 
on economic aid in West Europe, Middle East, Africa, Asia 
and American republics. We have prevented the Communists 
from gobbling up the free world around them. 

But more recently we are coming to understand that the 
Communists now hope to beat us by economics warfare where 
they cannot venture to win by arms. “The challenge,” says 
Allen Dulles, Director of our Central Intelligence, “presents 
. triple threat (1) military (2) subversive (3) economic. The 
challenge is a global one. The single purpose is the liquida- 
tion of our free society.” That is the reason for the relentless 
drive in both the Soviet Union and Communist China to 
build up their production. Make no bones about it; they are 
making great strides. Soviet Russia in 30 years has become 
the second largest industrial nation in the world. Their goal 


by ‘65: (examples) Steel: now over 4 U. S.; by 65 to exceed 
U.S. Oil: now 1/3 U. S.; by 65 2/3 of U. S.; Meat now 1/3 
U.S. by '65 nearly 2/3 U. S$. Communist China is making 


milar efforts to industrialize. She has herded her people into 
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communes in order to make them produce. She is attempting to 
establish heavy industry, like steel, to established a basic econo- 
my. Agriculture is being pushed forward. Results: Some bun- 
gling failures—but China has doubled food production, while 
India’s food production has risen only 50 per cent. Both the 
Soviets and China have one central object; to outproduce us 
and beat us in the free markets of the world. This is the second 
world challenge with which you seniors will live daily—with 
which we will all be living. It is a challenge to produce—to use 
our American ingenuity—to produce more at lower costs. 

And here is the third mighty wind blowing: HUNGRY 
MILLIONS WITH NEW FOUND POWER ARE DE- 
MANDING A BETTER LIFE. WHO WILL BRING IT 
TO THEM? THE ANSWER MAY WELL DETERMINE 
THE SHAPE OF YOUR WORLD TO COME. Who are 
the hungry millions? They are the yellow races of South East 
Asia, the 356 millions of India—the Indonesians—the small 
nations in the underbelly of Communist China. They are the 
millions of the black races of Africa, south of the Sahara in 
the steaming jungles. They are the millions of the Arab na- 
tions from along the southern rim of the Mediterranean to the 
old Biblical lands of the Mid-East. Their lot: They have 
known hunger, pestilence, disease. They have known slavery 
and domination. They have known the exploitation of their 
natural resources. Vast treasures of their wealth have gone 
undiscovered. While 16 per cent of the world’s population, 
located mainly around the North Alantic, have acquired 70 
per cent of the world’s wealth, they have been the have-nots— 
to whom each day has meant unceasing toil, a hopeless outlook 
on life. 

But change has come. Old empires have been crumbling. 
The British, the French, the Dutch, the Belgians who knew 
empires in the last century, have steadily lost their possessions. 
Within little more than 10 years, over 34 billion people in 21 
nations have become independent of colonial power. The 
natives have tasted freedom. More than that, they have learned 
of the better life that the rest of the world enjoys. They are 
demanding it. They are reaching out to grasp it in their hands. 

America has long held a message for the world. The word 
“the United States” has long meant to the oppressed freedom, 
opportunity, a chance for a new life, a new lot. The name of 
Abraham Lincoln is a world wide name—the symbol of 
the ability to be born in poverty, without opportunities for 
education, and yet to be able to rise above obstacles and reach 
the White House. The message on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty has been a welcome to the oppressed of the old world, 
and the blessed hope of free men. 

Here is the challenge of our times: We are the number one 
nation in power, in economic might, in military strength of 
all the free nations. Millions of all races have come to Amer- 
ica to find a new life. Our most eloquent testimonies for the 
meaning of democracy come now, not from Americans born 
here and without the knowledge of oppression, but from our 
foreign born, who know the contrasts. But can we find a mes- 
sage for the millions beyond our borders. Can we in association 
with the free nations of the world translate to them, the 
bondaged of the earth, the way to a better life, a world brother- 
hood of men, an allegiance to a Higher Power—beyond a 
worship of material power, or class or creed or color! The 
world that you live in, will be a broader world of contacts than 
we have known, and speed of travel and communication is 
shrinking that world in size. What will happen in it depends 
upon the kind of answers America gives to the world in your 
times. This is the challenge to the soul of America. 

IV 

What then are the conclusions which you personally can 

draw that will project you with greatest strength into the 
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world ahead? One thing is certain, brains and training are going 
to mean more and more and brute strength less and less. Jobs 
are running out for the ditch digger and the “bale toter.” Back 
breaking toil is no picture for future man’s work. In this day 
of electronics and automation, in the wonder world that lies 
ahead, the rewards and opportunities are going to go to the 
bright-eyed young men and women who are eager for further 
training, and secure it. I’m sure that course lies ahead for 
most of you. Further, this is fair warning. Your competitors 
for jobs—will not only be those older—but those younger than 
you. Education is no longer of mere local concern. Schools will 
improve. It is of national importance that schools shall im- 
prove. More and more the local products of our schools will be 
measured and the results known. In the world into which you 
are moving, trained manpower is our greatest resource. Ex- 
cellence in school will become more and more a patriotic 
duty. Ask the Soviets: Young Communists know that they 
are competing against you—and the competition is in the 
laboratories—as well as in the Olympics. But this assurance is 
yours. There was never a time—when those desiring training 
beyond high school—will get as much help—and resource to 
secure it. Yes, the guiding hand of the future writes boldly 
on the wall before you: “Get all the training you can; adjust 
your training to your capacities and talents. 

In letters as bold that same hand writes, “Be ready for 
change; for change is the one certain thing.” In the revolution- 
ary world into which you go, change in jobs, change in circum- 
stances, change in conditions, will be the nature of the life that 
you lead. Most of the products that will be manufactured, and 
will give employment in the next 25 years haven't been in- 
vented. Where have the buggy manufacturers, the harness 
makers, the street car builders of yesterday gone? Change 
will come, the world you know will get upset, probably many 
times. What is more necessary in national crisis, in war, or 
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in the vast economic development ahead, than that our peo- 
ple shall be ready for radical change in daily living. Not only 
your survival is at stake, but the survival of your nation, the 
survival of the free world which has given us the freedom and 
opportunity that we have known. 

And finally, the guiding hand of your future says: “Have 
a star of faith to guide you.” Life cannot be measured by 
standards of material prosperity, nor by the extent of your 
leisure, nor by the comforts of your home. Worship of them 
may become our national disaster. Worship of them may build 
a hollow tomb where spirits once dwelt. Nor can we find 
guidance during personal tragedy, nor business failure, nor 
physical woe from within ourselves. Man does not pull himself 
up by the bootstraps; he does not find infinite answers to the 
infinite. 

As we set off into that vast SPACE AGE that looms ahead, 
as our knowledge of the universe around us begins to expand 
through space travel and more complete observation, as we 
comprehend more fully that we live on one little earth in a 
galaxy of millions of earths, and beyond and beyond, and 
beyond, other galaxies go whirling through infinite space, as 
we behold the Creator's wonders never ceasing—how can we 
but bow down, in full humility, and join the ancient psalmist 
in his immortal words: 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth... 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers- 

the moon and the stars which thou has ordained, 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son 

of man that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels 

and crowned him with glory and honor .. . 

O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all th 
earth. 


The Triangle Of Life 


EVOLUTION, EDUCATION AND RESOLUTION 
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N SPEAKING of the Triangle of Life we wish to see 
its three angles as EVOLUTION, EDUCATION and 
RESOLUTION. 

Evolution on our Triangle is a reminder of our birth and 
responsibility to our Creator to whom all honor, praise, and 
adoration is due. 

Education is a part of our triangle because it represents 
that accomplishment in man’s natural development which will 
enable him to serve his Creator and mankind—without it 
man becomes enslaved, a detriment to society, and has a 
worthless life. 

The Resolution angle is the culmination bf our other angles 
from which we have derived some specific concepts of life and 
are ready to make commitments. 

With these angles in mind, we now examine the Triangle 
of Life. 

EVOLUTION 

If there is one concept which brings about more controversy 
ending with shaken souls, shaken faiths, broken homes, and 
broken friendships than evolution, I fail to know what it is. 
From adolescent age upward we toil with the idea: “From 
whence have we come.” This question has only become a ques- 
tion within the past one hundred and twenty-five years. Prior 
to Darwin’s theory of evolution man accepted that he was 
the breath of God from clay. Truthfully, Darwin in his scien- 


tific treatise, “Origin of Species” had no intention of upsetting 
the Christian application of the Adam story. It was really a 
group of narrow-minded Christians of Victorian England who 
made more to do about man being a progeny of a lower animal 
—money, or an ape—than Darwin, Huxley, and other defend 
ers of evolutionism. I come this morning nor to rekindle a 
century-old argument, but I do come to say in no uncertain 
terms that if we are to achieve in life we must identify our 
selves with the Creator. All men sooner or later come to this 
conclusion. 

The one fact that we are to learn from this angle of 
Evolution in our Triangle of Life is that we must come to 
grips with this idea of our relation to our Creator Who i: 
All-Good and transforms our concepts of daily life and action 
into good. When we do this honestly and earnestly we can joi: 
Lowell in saying: 


Though the cause of evil prosper, Yet "Tis truth alone 
is strong 

Though her portion be the scaffold, and upon the throne 
be wrong, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above 
His own. 





EDUCATION 

ation could only be explained in words, our job of 
g its place in our Triangle of Life would be simple. Burt, 
more than a thing to be aped in words. We may be able 
education is the acquiring of knowledge through sys- 

itic study 
ese observations have been made in order that we might 
the acquiring of knowledge and skills 
is to live intelligently in our social order. In- 
necessary for successful living. Education is the 

Without an education today, one is lost. 

you at once that the process of spending 
classroom terminated with a diploma does not in 
you that you have an education. Nor does 
place in life denied one who has not spent 
classroom. Education is proven actively through 
rts which bring constructive results. 

As | you, young people, I do so with a sense 
f fear; for, | know that ninety per cent of you have a mis- 
nception of education, or a misdirected purpose in pursuing 
in education. How do I know this? Is my fear a hallucination? 
ls my fear an illusion? Am I too conscientious? Am I an eager 
beaver? Am I one who has grown old and pessimistic? I tell 

you No!! My fears are well-founded! 

For the past twelve years I have been reading first themes 
neitled “Why I came to College,” or “What Education Means 
» Me,” or “The Value of an Education” written by freshmen 
ntering college. Invariably the reasons advanced for pursuing 
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SUCCESS 
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PAZC upon 


college education are these 
I want to be somebody 
[ don’t want to have to work hard 
or 
t want to have to work as hard as my parents 
| want to make money—good money 
| want to be able to associate with the best people 
Ninety per cent of you have just as foolish reasons for pur- 
ing an education, if not the same. 
of Education in the Triangle of Life is to 
in anything, it early in life from a conviction 
| and need an education in order to live 
world social order. This conviction can 
n you yourself are willing to rid yourself of atti- 
ire detrimental. Let me assure you that what 
a classroom depends mainly upon how much 


nol 
angic 


must Start 


e you are willing to put on it outside the classroom. 


lf your education means anything, you should get the fol- 


owing from tit 


lerstand the world in which you live 

inderstand the people with whom yoy 
read about 

to seek knowledg 

desire to serve 
} } 


tO pe an 


example of the best; a discourager 


rst 


sound spiritual and moral convictions, culminat- 
ith a strong affirmation of faith in the Creator, 
cannot tell you what education means to your 
you. But, I do know that if our ethnic group is 
beneficially and effectively within our growing 
ynal tendencies, we must approach our educa- 
with a correct attitude; with a desire to take 
everything useful, helpful, and promotional to 
exposed for the advancement of ourselves, our 
ind the world. We must rid our- 


Our country, 


of aimlessness 
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Probably the whole of what [ am saying is summed up 
by Lord Borougham who says: 

Education makes a people easy to lead, but difficult 
to drive; easy to govern, but impossible to enslave. 
RESOLUTION 

Once we have come to grips with the angles of Evolution 
and Education in our Triangle of Life, we must come to the 
point where we state in mo ufcertain terms Our purpose in 
life. This purpose must be stated in terms of “Resolution in 
Action.” Far too many of us in our ethnic group are totally 
devoid of any interest in community, state, and national 
affairs. As Americans, we join our other brothers of our 
“melting pot” in being totally ignorant of international affairs 
despite the fact that John Donne in the seventeenth century 
said: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is 
a piece of the continent, a part of the main. If a clod 
be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less, as 
well as if a promontory were, as well as if a manor of 
thy friend’s or of thy own were: any man’s death 
diminishes me, because I am involved in mankind, and 
therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee.” 

Hemingway in “For Whom the Bell Tolls” said practically 
the same thing to us Americans in regard to the Spanish Civil 
War which we looked upon as a isolationism matter which 
all scholars of history readily admit was the entre to World 
War Il. If we had only listened to Donne and Hemingway, 
World War II and its aftermaths could have been prevented. 
In his 1957 inaugural address, President Eisenhower says the 
same thing to us: 

“No nation can any longer be a fortress, lone and 
strong and safe. And any people, seeking such a shelter 
for themselves, can now build only their prison.” 

Let us then resolve that we shall become more civic-minded 
on all levels through diligent classroom study and through the 
reading of periodicals. 

Too, in our angle of “Resolution in Action,” let us resolve 
that Our purpose in acquiring an education shall be a whole- 
some one, and in the pursuing of it we shall encourage those 
of greater ability than ours to soar to higher heights, while we 
of lesser ability shall do our best. 

Further, let us resolve that in our actions we shall be 
gentlemanlike and ladylike, refraining from language which 
mars Our personalities and puts a blot on our escutcheon of 
education. In all our actions, let’s exemplify the best in man- 
kind who is made in the image of Him who is All-Good. 

Too, let us resolve that we shall do everything in our 
power to assure our forefathers of Africa and America who 
broke the bonds, fetters, and chains of slavery that we are 
worthy of their sacrifice. 

Let us resolve that in our current struggle for civil liberties 
in all aspects of our national social order that we shall do 
nothing to bring discredit upon our ethnic groups, or our 
country, which may hinder our progress in this direction. 

Let us resolve that we shall give service—free service—to 
school, church, and community organizations. 

Lastly, let us resolve that in our actions and thoughts we are 
indebted to our Creator and that as we pursue our goals in 
life we shall join Harry Emerson Fosdick in praying ferverently 
and reverently: 

“God of grace and God of glory On thy people pour 
thy power; crown thine ancient church’s story. Bring her 
bud to glorious flower. Grant us wisdom; Grant us 
courage; 

For the facing of this hour 
For the living of these days 
Lest we miss Thy kingdom's goal.” 
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